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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 
1971-1972 
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Fall  Semester,  1971 

August  31-September  1,  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
September  2,  Thursday 
September  3,  Friday 

October  22,  Friday 


November  24,  Wednesday 
November  29,  Monday 

December  3,  Friday 

December  4,  Saturday 

December  10,  Friday 
December  11,  Saturday 


December  13-22, 

Monday-Saturday,  Monday-Wednesday 


Registration  for  the  fall  semester. 
Class  work  begins. 

Examination  for  proficiency  and  reading 
knowledge  in  English  will  be  given  at  9:00 
A.M.  in  Greenlaw,  Department  of  English. 

Last  day  for  submitting  an  application  for 
a  degree  and  an  application  for  admission 
to  candidacy  for  the  master's  degree  for  the 
December  Commencement.  Last  day  for 
submitting  an  application  for  degree  for  the 
doctoral  degree. 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins  at  1:00  P.M. 


Classes  resume 
A.M. 


in  all  departments  at  8:00 


Doctoral  dissertations  and  master's  theses 
for  candidates  for  the  December  Commence- 
ment must  be  filed  in  the  Graduate  School 
by  this  date.  (No  typing  extension  will  be 
given  for  this  graduation.) 

Written  examinations  for  master's  candi- 
dates for  the  December  Commencement 
may  not  be  taken  after  this  date. 

Classes  for  fall  semester  end  at  6:00  P.M. 

Last  day  for  the  final  oral  examination 
for  the  master's  degree  for  graduation  in 
December. 

Examinations  in  courses. 


Spring  Semester,  1972 

January  11,  Tuesday 
January  12,  Wednesday 
January  20,  Thursday 

January  28,  Friday 


March  10,  Friday 
March  20,  Monday 


Registration  for  the  spring  semester. 
Class  work  begins. 

Examination  for  reading  knowledge  in  En- 
glish will  be  given  at  9:00  A.M.  in  Greenlaw, 
Department  of  English. 

Last  day  for  submitting  an  application  for 
a  degree,  and  an  application  for  admission 
to  candidacy  for  the  master's  degree,  for 
the  May  Commencement.  Last  day  for  sub- 
mitting an  application  for  degree  for  the 
doctoral  degree. 

Spring  recess  begins  at  6.-00  P.M. 

Classes  resume  in  all  departments  at  8:00 
A.M. 


i 


March  24,  Friday 

April  15,  Saturday 

April  27,  Thursday 
April  29,  Saturday 


May  1-10,  Monday-Saturday, 
Monday-Wednesday 

May  14,  Sunday 


Doctoral  dissertations  and  master's  theses 
for  candidates  for  the  May  Commencement 
must  be  filed  in  the  Graduate  School  by 
this  date. 

Written  examinations  for  master's  candi- 
dates for  the  May  Commencement  may  not 
be  taken  after  this  date. 

Classes  for  spring  semester  end  at  6:00  P.M. 

Last  day  for  final  oral  examinations  for 
master's  or  doctoral  degrees  for  graduation 
in  May. 

Examinations  in  courses. 


Commencement. 


Summer  Session,  1972 

First  Term,  May  29-July  6 
Second  Term,  July  7-August  15 


Fall  Semester,  1972 

*August  28-30,  Monday-Wednesday 


Registration 


Spring  Semester,  1973 

*January  8-9,  Monday-Tuesday 


Registration 


*These  are  tentative  dates. 
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JAMES  M.  WEBB   Professor  of  Planning 

A.B.  in  Architecture,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley;  M.C.P.,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  Visiting  Professor  of  Planning,  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley,  Spring  1961. 
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GEORGE  C.  HEMMENS    Professor  of  Planning  and  Research 

Professor  in  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

A.  B.,  Illinois;  M.R.P.,  North  Carolina;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  Assistant  Professor,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1959-61. 
Associate  Research  Director,  Upstate  New  York  Transportation  Studies, 
Albany,  1962-64.  Research  Fellow,  Harvard-M.l.T.  Joint  Center  for  Urban 
Studies,  1964-65. 

CONRAD  SEIPP    Professor  of  Planning  and  Associate  Director 

of  the  Health  Services  Research  Center 

B.  A.,  M.A.,  Yale;  Ph.D.,  Chicago.  Associate  Professor,  University  of  Puerto 
Rico,  1961-62.  Associate  Professor,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1962-67.  Lec- 
turer, Yale,  1967-69.  Consultant,  World  Health  Organization,  1962-63.  Asso- 
ciate Director,  Connecticut  Regional  Medical  Program,  1967-69. 

SHIRLEY  F.  WEISS    Associate  Professor  of  Planning,  Associate 

Research  Director,  Center  for  Urban  and  Regional  Studies, 
Research  Associate,  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

A.  B.,  Rutgers;  M.R.P.,  North  Carolina;  Ph.D.  (pending)  Duke.  Economist 
and  Director  of  Research,  Maryland  State  Planning  Commission,  1947-50 
and  1952-56.  Planning  Economist,  Harrison,  Ballard  and  Allen,  New  York, 
1950-52.  AIP  Board  of  Examiners  since  1968.  Editorial  Board,  The  Review 
of  Regional  Studies,  since  1970. 

SIDNEY  COHN    Associate  Professor  of  Planning  and  Research 

Associate  in  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

B.  Arch.,  M.U.P.,  University  of  Washington;  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina.  Assistant 
Professor  and  Research  Associate,  University  of  Washington,  1960-62.  Ful- 
bright  Fellow  to  the  Technical  University,  Stuttgart,  Germany,  1962-63. 
Arnold  W.  Brunner  Research  Scholar,  1963.  Co-Director,  UNC-NCSU  Joint 
Program  in  Urban  Design.  Co-Chairman,  Environmental  Design  Research 
Association. 

EDWARD  J.  KAISER    Associate  Professor  of  Planning,  Associate 

Research  Director,  Center  for  Urban  and  Regional  Studies, 
and  Research  Associate  in  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 
B.  Arch.,  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology;  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina.  Editorial 
Advisory  Panel,  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Planners. 

MICHAEL  A.  STEGMAN    Associate  Professor  of  Planning  and  Research 

Associate  in  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 
B.A.,  Brooklyn  College,  CUNY;  M.C.P.,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  (University  Fel- 
low). Research  Assistant,  Institute  for  Environmental  Studies,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  1963-66. 

ROBERT  R.  MAYER    Associate  Professor  of  Planning  and  Research 

Associate  in  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 
B.A.,  Oberlin;  M.S.,  Columbia;  Ph.D.,  Brandeis.  Harbor  Area  Director,  Los 
Angeles  Welfare  Planning  Council,  1959-62.  Lily  Fellow  in  Community 
Organization  Research,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  1962-63.  Re- 
search Director,  Rhode  Island  Council  of  Community  Services,  1963-67. 
NIMH  Special  Research  Fellow,  Florence  Heller  Graduate  School  for  Ad- 
vanced Studies  in  Social  Welfare,  Brandeis  University,  1967-69. 

DAVID  H.  MOREAU   Associate  Professor  of  Planning  and  Research 

Associate  in  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 
B.S.,  Mississippi  State;  M.S.,  North  Carolina  State;  M.S.  and  Ph.D.,  Har- 
vard. Assistant  Professor  of  Environmental  and  Systems  Engineering, 
University  of  Florida,  1966-68. 
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RAYMOND  J.  BURBY  Assistant  Professor  of  Planning  and  Research 

Associate  in  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

A.  B.,  George  Washington  University;  M.R.P.,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina.  Re- 
search Fellow,  Center  for  Urban  and  Regional  Studies,  1966-68. 

EMIL  E.  MALIZIA  Assistant  Professor  of  Planning  and  Research 

Associate,  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

B.  A.,  Rutgers;  M.R.P.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell.  Research  Associate,  Institute  of 
Public  Affairs,  Dalhousie  University,  1968. 

FRANCIS  H.  PARKER   Assistant  Professor  of  Planning 

B.A.,  Wesleyan  University;  M.R.P.,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina.  Kentucky  Division 
of  Planning,  1963-64.  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  University  of  Tennessee, 
1965.  Research  Associate,  Institute  on  State  Programming  for  the  70s, 
1967.  Assistant  Editor,  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Planners, 
1968-71. 

ROBERT  M.  MORONEY    Assistant  Professor  of  Planning, 

Research  Associate  in  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social 
Science,  and  Associate  Director,  Training  Program  for 
Comprehensive  Health  Planners. 
A.B.,  M.S.W.,  Boston  College;  M.S.H.,  Harvard;  Ph.D.,  Brandeis.  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  Commissioned  Corps,  1962-67.  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Health,  1962-64.  New  York  City  Department  of  Health,  1965.  Regional  Office 
DHEW,  Boston,  1965-66.  New  York  State  Department  of  Health,  1966-67. 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Administration  and  Finance,  Office  of  Pro- 
gram Planning  and  Coordination,  1968-69.  Project  Director  and  Research 
Associate,  Florence  Heller  Graduate  School  for  Advanced  Studies  in 
Social  Welfare,  Brandeis  University,  1970-71. 

DAVID  R.  GODSCHALK    Lecturer  in  Planning 

A.  B.,  Dartmouth;  B.  Arch.,  University  of  Florida;  M.R.P.,  Ph.D.,  (pending) 
North  Carolina.  Vice  President,  Milo  Smith  &  Associates,  Inc.,  Planning 
Consultants,  Tampa,  1959-61.  Research  Assistant,  Institute  of  Government, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  1962-63.  Planning  Director,  Gainesville, 
Florida,  1964-65.  Assistant  Professor  of  Urban  and  Regional  Planning, 
Florida  State  University,  1965-67.  Member  Editorial  Advisory  Panel,  1967- 
68,  and  Editor,  1968-71,  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Planners. 

HUGH  W.  KNOX    Lecturer  in  Planning  and  Regional  Economics 

B.  A.,  Haverford;  Ph.D.,  (pending),  Pennsylvania.  Consultant  to  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  Economic  Development  Administration.  On  leave 
1971-72. 

GEORGE  T.  LATHROP    Lecturer  in  Planning,  Director, 

Metropolitan  Simulation  Laboratory,  and  Research  Associate 
in  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 
B.C.E.,  North  Carolina  State  University;  M.C.P.,  Yale;  Certificate  in  Trans- 
portation, Bureau  of  Highway  Traffic,  Yale;  Ph.D.  (pending)  North  Carolina. 
Associate  Urban  Planner,  Upstate  New  York  Transportation  Studies, 
Albany,  1962-64.  Head,  Research  Section,  Upstate  New  York  Transportation 
Studies,  1964-66. 
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VISITING  FACULTY  1971-72 

BARRY  M.  KIBEL    Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Planning 

B.S.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  institute;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  Director  of  Urban  Research,  Boise  Cascade  Urban  Development, 
1970-71.  Lecturer,  Center  for  Community  Studies,  Howard  University,  since 
1970.  Consultant,  EBS  Management  Consultants,  1967-69.  Analyst,  San 
Francisco  Bay  Conservation  and  Development  Commission,  1966.  Planning 
Consultant,  Municipalities  of  Tel-Aviv-Yafo  and  Jerusalem,  Israel,  1965-66. 

CHARLES  E.  RICHTER    Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Planning 

and  Regional  Economics 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Kansas  State  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois.  Assistant 
Professor  of  Economics,  UNC-Chapel  Hill,  since  1968.  Teaching  Assistant, 
University  of  Illinois,  1964-67. 


PART-TIME  LECTURERS 

BLAIR  T.  BOWER    Associate  Director,  Quality  of  the 

Environment  Program,  Resources  for  the  Future 
B.A.,  University  of  Washington;  B.S.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley; 
M.P.A.,  Harvard.  Water  Resources  Fellow,  Harvard,  1956-57.  Water  Re- 
sources Engineer,  Delaware  River  Basin  Advisory  Committee,  1957-60. 
Assistant  Director,  Meramec  Basin  Project,  Washington  University,  1960-61. 
Natural  Resource  Specialist,  Harvard-MIT  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies, 
1962.  Consulting  Professor  in  Civil  Engineering  and  Economics,  University 
of  New  Mexico,  1963-65, 

DAVID  J.  BROWER    Director  of  Urban  Services, 

Center  for  Urban  and  Regional  Studies 
B.A.,  University  of  Michigan;  J.D.,  University  of  Michigan  Law  School. 
Field  Representative,  Urban  Renewal  Administration,  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  1959-60.  Director,  Division  of  Community  Planning,  Indi- 
ana University,  1961-68.  Assistant  Director,  Center  for  Urban  Affairs,  Indi- 
ana University,  1968-70. 

ERIC  D.  CARLSON    Lecturer  in  Planning 

B.A.,  Carleton  College;  M.R.P.,  UNC-Chapel  Hill;  Ph.D.  (pending),  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill.  Research  Assistant,  Department  of  Computer  Science,  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill,  1968-69.  Teaching  Assistant,  Department  of  Computer  Science, 
UNC-Chapel  Hill,  1969-70. 

HARVEY  B.  GANTT    Director  of  Planning,  Warren 

Regional  Development  Corporation 
B.  Arch.,  Clemson;  M.C.P.,  MIT.  Architect,  A.  G.  Odell  Associates,  1965-68. 
Staff  Planner,  Harvard  Medical  School  Planning  Office,  1968-69.  Consultant, 
Boston  Model  Cities  Administration,  1969-70.  (On  leave  1971-72). 

PHILIP  P.  GREEN,  JR   Professor  of  Public  Law  and  Government 

and  Assistant  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Government 
A.B.,  Princeton;  J.D.,  Harvard.  Fulbright  Senior  Scholar,  London  School 
of  Economics  and  Politics,  1963-64. 

MILTON  S.  HEATH,  JR   Professor  of  Public  Law  and  Government 

and  Associate  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Government 
A.B.,  Harvard;  LL.B.,  Columbia.  Staff  member,  Office  of  the  Governor's 
Council,  New  York,  1952-54.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  1954-57.  Office  of 
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the  Chairman,  Federal  Power  Commission,  1963-64.  Member,  Board  of 
Directors,  Water  Resources  Research  Institute,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

JONATHAN  B.  HOWES    Director,  Center  for  Urban  and 

Regional  Studies 

A.B.,  Wittenberg;  M.R.P.,  UNC-Chapel  Hill;  M.P.A.,  Harvard.  U.S.  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  1961-65.  Fellow,  National  Institute  of  Public 
Affairs,  Harvard,  1965-66.  Director,  State  and  Local  Planning  Assistance, 
U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  1966-67.  Deputy 
Director,  Program  Development  Staff,  Model  Cities  Administration,  HUD, 
1968.  Director,  Urban  Policy  Center,  Urban  America,  1969-70.  Adjunct 
Assistant  Professor  of  Planning,  The  George  Washington  University,  1969- 
70. 

BARRY  NAKELL    Assistant  Professor  of  Law 

LL.B.,  University  of  Illinois.  Law  Clerk  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  California, 
1966-67.  Private  Practice,  1967-70.  Member,  Board  of  Directors,  Orange- 
Chatham  Legal  Aid  Society,  since  1970. 

PEARSON  H.  STEWART    Lecturer  in  Planning 

A.B.,  Amherst;  M.C.P.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Regional 
Director,  Tennessee  State  Planning  Commission,  1946-49;  Director,  Passaic- 
Bergen  Community  Planning  Association,  1949;  Planning  Consultant,  1950- 
52.  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Planning  and  Research  Associate  in 
the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
1952-53.  Director  of  Planning,  Warwick,  R.I.,  1953-58.  Vice  President- 
Planning,  Research  Triangle  Park,  1958.  Executive  Director,  Research 
Triangle  Regional  Planning  Commission,  since  1959. 


STAFF 

Virginia  Wells— Administrative  Assistant 
Helena  Gierasimowicz— Librarian 
Mary  Pettis— Staff  Associate 
Joan  Daniel— Staff  Associate 
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VISITING  LECTURERS  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
CITY  AND  REGIONAL  PLANNING 

AND  THE  CENTER  FOR  URBAN  AND  REGIONAL  STUDIES 
1969-1971 

CHARLES  C.  ALLEN,  Department  of  Development  and  Planning, 
Gary,  Indiana.  GRAHAM  ASHWORTH,  Civic  Trust  for  the  North-West, 
Manchester,  England.  DeFORREST  BROWN,  Hough  Area  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  DR.  DOUGLAS  CARROLL,  New 
York  Rapid  Transportation  Study,  New  York  City.  JAYANTA  CHAT- 
TERJEE,  Department  of  Community  Planning,  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati. JAMES  DOWDY,  Harlem  Commonwealth  Council,  New  York 
City.  SIR  DESMOND  HEAP,  Comptroller  and  City  Solicitor,  London, 
England.  MORTON  HOPPENFELD,  The  Rouse  Company,  Columbia, 
Maryland.  THOMAS  H.  JENKINS,  Department  of  Community  Plan- 
ning, University  of  Cincinnati.  DR.  ROY  JONES,  Director,  Center  for 
Community  Studies,  Howard  University.  RICHARD  M.  LEE,  Housing 
Authority,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  LEWIS  MAN  I  LOW,  President,  Park 
Forest  South  Developers,  Park  Forest,  Illinois.  CASEY  MANN,  De- 
partment of  Community  Planning,  Federal  City  College,  Washing- 
ton. JOHN  J.  McCOWN,  Executive  Director,  United  Organization 
for  Community  Improvement,  Durham,  N.  C.  DeLEON  McEWEN, 
Chairman,  FIGHT  Economic  Development  Corporation,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  IAN  McHARG,  Department  of  Regional  Planning,  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  FLOYD  B.  McKISSICK,  President,  McKissick  Enter- 
prises, New  York  City.  BARRY  MEYER,  Counsel,  U.S.  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee,  Washington.  HUGH  MIELDS,  Partner,  Linton, 
Mields,  and  Costen,  Washington.  MELVIN  MITCHELL,  Department 
of  Community  Planning,  Federal  City  College,  Washington.  WALTER 
MONASCH,  President,  American  Institute  of  Planners,  and  Director 
of  Planning,  Santa  Cruz,  California.  WILLIAM  NICOSON,  Director, 
Office  of  New  Communities,  HUD,  Washington.  CY  PAUMIER,  Chief 
Land  Planner,  The  Rouse  Company,  Columbia,  Maryland.  TERRY 
SANFORD,  President,  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C.  DR.  ARIE 
SHACHAR,  Lecturer,  Technion,  Haifa,  Israel.  ROBERT  E.  SIMON, 
JR.,  President,  Simon  Enterprises,  New  York.  ROBERT  TENNEN- 
BAUM,  Vice  President,  Richard  P.  Browne  Associates,  Columbia, 
Maryland.  ALAN  F.  WROBLEWSKI,  Migrants,  Inc.,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
sota. 
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CITY  AND  REGIONAL  PLANNING 

City  and  regional  planning  represents  the  union  of  modern 
social  science,  design,  and  engineering.  It  utilizes  social  science 
techniques  to  analyze  the  adjustments  between  men  and  their 
environment.  By  means  of  the  planning  process  ways  and  means 
of  effecting  these  adjustments  are  developed  through  governmental 
and  social  organization,  through  the  application  of  design  and 
engineering  techniques,  and  through  planning  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration. The  planner  must  have  an  understanding  of  the  gen- 
eral relationships  involved  in  the  planning  process  and  a  capacity 
for  working  cooperatively  with  persons  specializing  in  these  fields 
and  techniques. 

A  region  may  be  a  metropolitan  or  urban  center  together  with 
the  surrounding  territory  which  is  included  in  a  particular  scheme 
of  planning  for  its  future  development.  It  may  be  a  rural  area  in 
which  there  are  one  or  more  small  centers  of  population.  The  term 
"regional"  does  not  itself  indicate  any  specific  type  or  size  of  area; 
the  only  requisite  making  a  particular  area  a  region  in  this  sense 
is  that  there  be  a  rational  and  practicable  basis  for  making  plans 
for  its  future  as  a  unit.  This  basis  may  be  physical,  economic, 
social,  or  political  — or  some  combination  of  these. 

THE  PLANNING  PROFESSION 

AND  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

During  the  last  half  century  the  field  of  planning  has  expanded 
rapidly.  Permanent  planning  agencies  are  now  widely  accepted  as 
an  essential  part  of  municipal  government.  In  addition,  planning 
agencies  have  been  established  and  are  operating  within  the  frame- 
work of  metropolitan,  county,  state,  regional,  and  national  govern- 
mental programs. 

This  period  of  increasing  planning  activity  has  also  broadened 
the  scope  of  planning.  In  addition  to  design,  research,  and  analysis, 
present-day  planning  functions  include  administrative  and  coordi- 
nating activities  within  the  planning  agency  and  in  relation  to  other 
governmental  units.  Planning  offices  today  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment need  professionally  trained  personnel  qualified  to  develop 
the  administrative,  analytical,  and  design  aspects  of  planning  pro- 
grams. 

The  employment  opportunities  in  official  planning  agencies  are 
varied.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  work  of  these  agencies 
involves  collection  and  processing  of  data,  physical  and  socio- 
economic analysis,  the  preparation  and  evaluation  of  alternative 
proposals,  and  the  formulation  of  programs  for  action.  Agencies  of 
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the  federal  government  interested  in  urban  and  regional  problems 
include  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  T.V.  A.,  and  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
which  sends  planners  overseas  in  connection  with  U.  S.  foreign  aid 
programs.  Regional  planning  agencies  cutting  across  lines  of  state 
and  local  jurisdictions  may  be  concerned  with  the  development  of 
urban  areas,  or  with  the  development  of  natural  and  human  re- 
sources and  the  improvement  of  environmental  conditions  in  rural 
areas.  Such  agencies  employ  professional  planners  as  well  as 
specialists  in  various  phases  of  planning. 

State  planning  agencies,  in  addition  to  assisting  local  communi- 
ties, conduct  research  for  divisions  of  state  government,  coordi- 
nate the  plans  of  state  agencies,  make  resource  use  investigations, 
conduct  industrial  development  studies  relating  to  the  potentialities 
of  various  resources  with  reference  to  industrial  location,  and  pre- 
pare public  works  programs  and  capital  budgets. 

County  planning  agencies  at  present  are  generally  located  in 
urban  counties  and  conduct  programs  similar  to  those  of  city  and 
metropolitan  planning  agencies. 

Metropolitan  and  city  planning  agencies  are  concerned  with 
the  development  of  long-range  comprehensive  plans,  model  cities 
planning,  community  renewal  planning,  project  planning,  and  with 
the  administration  of  the  planning  program. 

Private  consultants  represent  another  extensive  area  of  plan- 
ning activity.  A  wide  range  of  services  are  provided  to  governmen- 
tal agencies  as  well  as  to  private  individuals  and  firms.  Many  con- 
sulting offices  today  have  developed  specialized  practices  to  pro- 
vide services  in  such  fields  as  transportation,  legislation,  economic 
analysis,  land  development,  social  policy  planning,  housing  and 
urban  renewal,  and  urban  design. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  accelerating  growth  of  planning  activi- 
ty throughout  the  country,  adequately  trained  and  qualified  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  are  in  considerable  demand. 

Equally  important  to  the  advancement  of  the  field  is  the  in- 
creasing need  for  advancing  theory  and  knowledge  in  urban  and 
regional  development,  and  for  highly  motivated  teachers  of  plan- 
ning. There  has  been  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for  teachers 
and  researchers  among  universities  and  research  corporations  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  overseas. 
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During  the  past  twenty  years  students  have  entered  the  Depart- 
ment from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  from  Canada,  Costa 
Rica,  Denmark,  Egypt,  England,  Formosa,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
the  Netherlands,  India,  Iran,  Ireland,  Japan,  Jordan,  Libya,  New 
Zealand,  Nicaragua,  The  Phillippines,  Puerto  Rico,  Thailand,  Vene- 
zuela, and  Zambia.  Graduates  hold  positions  as  directors  of  plan- 
ning in  the  planning  departments  of  cities  of  30,000  to  several 
million  population;  as  directors  of  state  and  regional  planning  pro- 
grams; as  associate  and  assistant  planners  in  city,  county,  metro- 
politan and  regional  planning  agencies;  in  housing  and  urban  re- 
newal agencies;  in  research  organizations;  as  private  consultants; 
as  planning  advisors  to  communities  and  developing  areas;  and 
as  faculty  members  of  educational  institutions. 

The  educational  backgrounds  of  students  who  have  entered 
the  Department  and  now  hold  positions  of  varying  responsibility 
and  importance  in  the  profession  cover  a  wide  range  of  undergrad- 
uate fields.  Among  them  are  architecture,  economics,  engineering, 
geography,  history,  landscape  architecture,  philosophy,  political 
science,  public  administration,  sociology,  mathematics,  and 
physics. 

APPLICATION  AND  ADMISSION 

Informal  application  for  admission  should  be  made  as  far  as 
possible  in  advance  of  the  year  in  which  the  student  wishes  to 
enter  and  should  be  directed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Department 
of  City  and  Regional  Planning. 

All  students  entering  the  Department  must  have  received  a 
bachelor's  degree  from  an  institution  of  recognized  standing.  While 
the  design  professions,  the  social  sciences,  and  engineering  are 
the  most  clearly  relevant  undergraduate  backgrounds  for  planning, 
there  is  increasing  need  in  the  field  for  people  prepared  in  the 
humanities  and  physical  sciences,  and  many  opportunities  for  stu- 
dents from  other  fields.  Applications  for  admission  are  generally 
considered  in  view  of  the  student's  past  record  and  interest-  in 
planning. 

Forms  and  instructions  for  applications  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
quest. Applicants,  and  particularly  those  seeking  financial  aid,  are 
advised  to  take  the  Graduate  Record  Examination.  This  examina- 
tion, which  should  be  taken  as  early  as  possible  (preferably  in 
November  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  in  which 
the  student  wishes  to  enter  the  Department),  is  administered  four 
times  a  year  in  conveniently  located  centers  throughout  the  United 
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States  and  in  many  other  countries.  To  be  eligible  to  take  the  ex- 
amination, the  candidate  must  have  an  application  accompanied 
by  the  appropriate  fee  on  file  approximately  fifteen  days  in  advance 
of  the  scheduled  date  of  the  examination.  Examinations  are  gen- 
erally scheduled  in  November,  January.  April  and  July.  A  bulletin 
of  information  giving  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  most 
colleges  and  universities,  or  by  writing  to  the  Graduate  Record 
Examination.  Educational  Testing  Service.  20  Nassau  Street,  Prince- 
ton. N.  J.  08540.  or  to  1947  Center  Street.  Berkeley.  California,  94704. 
The  results  of  this  examination  are  recognized  as  contributory, 
not  determinative  evidence  of  the  qualifications  of  the  applicant. 

Since  the  Department  is  generally  able  to  accommodate  only 
forty-five  new  students  each  year,  applicants  are  advised  to  apply 
for  admission  as  early  as  possible.  February  first  is  the  deadline 
for  receipt  of  applications  requesting  financial  aid.  Except  in  cases 
where  the  applicant  has  had  considerable  experience  in  planning, 
admission  at  the  opening  of  the  spring  semester  is  not  permitted. 
Applicants  who  are  able  to  visit  the  Department  for  personal  inter- 
views are  urged  to  do  so.  Others  are  advised  to  confer  with  the 
Department  Alumni  Representative  wherever  possible  (see  page 
36).  Final  decisions  on  admissions  are  made  by  the  Graduate 
School,  on  the  basis  of  recommendations  submitted  by  the  De- 
partment. 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  MASTER'S  DEGREE  PROGRAM 

The  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Regional  Plan- 
ning, established  in  1946.  prepares  for  the  practice  of  the  planning 
profession,  and  the  curriculum  is  organized  to  give  the  student  a 
basic  concept  of  the  interrelationships  existing  between  the  social, 
economic,  and  governmental  factors  of  urban  society,  an  under- 
standing of  human  behavior  in  relation  to  environment,  and  a 
capability  to  apply  analytical  and  design  skills  in  the  creation  of  a 
desirable  environment  for  living. 

The  normal  requirements  for  master's  degree  candidates  in- 
clude four  semesters  of  course  work  and  a  summer  of  internship. 
Students  wishing  to  substitute  a  thesis  in  lieu  of  six  hours  of  course 
work  may  request  permission  to  do  so. 

Introductory  courses  in  economics,  sociology,  political  science, 
calculus,  logic,  design,  history  of  art  and  architecture,  and  Ameri- 
can civilization,  while  not  prerequisite,  are  recommended  as  valu- 
able preparation  for  students  in  planning.  A  course  in  statistics 
is  required  as  a  prerequisite  or  co-requisite  of  the  program. 
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A  total  of  51  credit  hours  is  required  for  the  degree  for  students 
enrolled  in  the  thesis  option,  and  54  credits  for  those  in  the  course 
option.  Students  without  previous  experience  in  planning  must 
register  for  Planning  240,  Planning  Internship,  which  carries  six 
credit  hours.  All  Master's  degree  candidates  are  required  to  pass 
a  comprehensive  examination  which  is  given  to  second-year  stu- 
dents in  the  Spring  Semester. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  are  required  to  prepare 
themselves  in  three  areas  of  competence  as  follows:  (1)  Principles 
and  Theory  of  Planning  (minimum  of  six  credit  hours).  Fulfillment 
of  this  requirement  calls  for  a  demonstrated  working  knowledge 
of  social  science  theory  and  the  scientific  method  as  applied  to 
processes  of  urban  and  regional  development,  and  a  demonstrated 
working  knowledge  of  the  applications  of  this  knowledge  to  public 
policy;  (2)  Methods  of  Planning  Analysis  (minimum  of  six  credit 
hours).  Criteria  for  satisfying  this  requirement  call  for  a  demon- 
strated competence  in  analytical  methods;  (3)  Area  of  Concentra- 
tion (minimum  of  fifteen  credit  hours).  To  satisfy  this  requirement 
a  student  must  demonstrate  competence  in  at  least  one  of  the 
focal  areas  of  the  profession.  Illustrations  of  such  areas  of  con- 
centration are  urban  planning,  regional  planning,  social  policy 
planning,  urban  design,  urban  and  regional  systems,  environmental 
health  planning,  and  comprehensive  health  planning. 

In  addition  to  the  above  requirements,  and  in  consultation  with 
the  faculty  advisor,  electives  are  selected  in  support  of  one  or  more 
of  the  areas  of  competence. 

Certain  entering  students  who  have  already  satisfied  some  re- 
quirements may  be  eligible  for  admission  with  advanced  standing. 
Advanced  standing  for  such  students  is  determined  provisionally 
after  the  student  arrives  on  the  campus,  on  recommendation  of 
appropriate  faculty  members,  and  with  approval  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Department.  Final  decisions  on  advanced  standing  are  made 
after  the  student  has  completed  a  semester  in  residence. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  training  is  the  required  period  of 
internship  in  an  approved  planning  agency.  The  internship  is  un- 
dertaken upon  completion  of  a  minimum  of  four  courses  in  the 
City  and  Regional  Planning  curriculum  and  preferably  during  the 
summer  following  the  completion  of  two  semesters  of  work  in  the 
Department.  International,  federal,  state,  and  local  planning  agen- 
I  cies,  as  well  as  consulting  firms  and  research  corporations,  in 
I  various  parts  of  the  country  collaborate  with  the  Department  on 
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the  internship  program.  Completion  of  the  internship  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  agency  and  the  Department  is  a  requirement  for  the 
master's  degree. 

The  Master's  degree  program  is  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
local,  state,  regional,  and  federal  agencies,  and  gives  emphasis  to 
laboratory  problems  conducted  in  "live"  situations  where  the  stu- 
dent has  the  opportunity  to  gain  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  of  conditions,  trends,  and  people  concerned.  In  recent 
years,  metropolitan  regions  in  North  Carolina,  in  the  Washington 
Baltimore  area,  and  in  Appalachia  have  been  used  as  laboratories 
for  the  study  of  complex  metropolitan  problems. 

Students  electing  the  thesis  option  are  required  to  submit  the 
subject  of  the  thesis  for  faculty  approval  on  or  before  the  opening 
of  the  third  semester  in  residence.  An  outline  of  the  thesis  is  to  be 
submitted  not  later  than  one  month  after  the  beginning  of  the 
third  semester  in  residence. 

All  student  work  produced  in  the  planning  courses  becomes 
the  property  of  the  Department,  to  be  retained,  published,  ex- 
hibited, or  disposed  of  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department. 

Sequences  of  courses  are  offered  to  provide  several  areas  of 
concentration  for  Master's  degree  candidates.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  first  year  each  student  is  asked  to  select  an  area  of  concentra- 
tion which  meets  his  interests  and  career  objectives,  and  to  plan 
his  course  work  within  such  a  framework.  Sequences  of  courses 
illustrating  possible  areas  of  concentration  are  listed  below. 

The  Urban  Planning  and  Policy  Sequence  affords  training  for 
professional  careers  in  urban  planning  and  development.  It  intro- 
duces students  to  the  fundamentals  of  growth  and  change  in 
metropolitan  areas,  the  influence  which  economic,  social,  political, 
and  natural  processes  have  on  urban  behavior  systems  and  spatial 
structure,  and  the  ways  in  which  urban  design,  planning,  program- 
ming, budgeting  and  other  public  interventions  bring  metropolitan 
development  into  harmony  with  objectives.  In  common  with  the 
other  sequences  the  curriculum  stresses  theory  and  methods 
together  with  basic  administration,  planning  law,  and  environmen- 
tal design.  Its  special  focus  is  on  communications  and  activity 
systems  of  metropolitan  areas  and  the  planning  and  development 
of  transportation  facilities,  land  uses,  and  public  services  and 
facilities  in  accommodation  to  these  behavioral  systems. 

The  Regional  Planning  and  Policy  Sequence  is  designed  to 
train  students  for  planning  work  at  the  extra-urban  scale,  including 
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work  at  the  national,  state,  and  local  levels  in  both  developed  and 
developing  nations.  The  student  has  the  opportunity  to  specialize 
in  planning  as  related  to  urbanizing  and  natural  resource  regions, 
regional  economic  development,  and  management  of  the  regional 
environment;  and  in  regional  planning  methods  and  techniques 
including  systems  analysis.  Basic  training  is  offered  in  the  theory, 
process,  and  technique  of  public  investment  decision  making, 
natural  resource  development,  planning  of  the  physical  environ- 
ment, and  regional  economic  analysis.  Regional  planning  work- 
shops and  seminars  provide  opportunities  to  apply  subject  matter 
to  specific  cases. 

The  Social  Policy  Planning  Sequence  deals  with  issues  in  the 
development  of  human  resources  and  social  institutions  necessary 
to  assure  a  high  quality  of  life  in  urban  areas.  The  sequence  trains 
planners  to  design  and  evaluate  public  programs  in  such  fields  as 
housing,  medical  care,  education  and  employment  which  are  aimed 
at  reducing  social  inequities  and  improving  the  life  opportunities 
of  disadvantaged  groups.  In  addition,  the  sequence  trains  planners 
to  formulate  and  analyze  policies  in  urban  and  regional  develop- 
ment with  respect  to  their  impact  on  social  equality  and  community 
viability. 

The  Urban  and  Regional  Systems  Sequence  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  students  to  concentrate  on  methodology  for  understand- 
ing the  structure  and  function  of  urban  and  regional  systems  and 
on  methods  of  problem  solving  in  planning.  The  aim  of  this  se- 
quence is  to  provide  students  with  adequate  training  in  theory 
and  method  for  dealing  with  planning  problems  covering  a  broad 
range  of  substantive  areas  including  urban  development  patterns, 
transportation,  regional  structure,  economic  growth,  and  organiza- 
tion and  delivery  of  urban  services.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  develop- 
ing an  analytic  approach  to  planning  problems.  The  student  has 
the  opportunity  to  study  the  design  and  application  of  mathematical 
models,  the  use  of  computers  and  computer  simulation,  systems 
anaylsis,  design  and  implementation  of  computer  based  informa- 
tion systems.  This  sequence  cuts  across  other  sequences  since 
the  methodological  content  is  applicable  to  a  variety  of  planning 
problems  and  it  is  expected  that  the  students  will  have  a  wide 
range  of  substantive  interest.  The  special  focus  of  this  sequence 
is  on  the  development  of  a  planning  process  suitable  for  dealing 
with  complex,  interrelated  problems. 

The  Urban  Design  Sequence  is  designed  to  provide  planners 
with  special  competence  in  the  analysis  and  design  of  urban  scale 
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complexes.  The  curriculum  introduces  students  to  socio-psycho- 
logical  theory  relevant  to  the  form  and  esthetic  quality  of  cities, 
design  methodology,  principles  and  philosophy  of  urban  design, 
and  techniques  of  implementation  within  the  planning  process. 
Students  are  expected  to  draw  upon  other  sequences  (especially 
the  Urban  Planning  Sequence)  to  achieve  additional  substantive 
strength  and  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  the  UNC-NCSU  Joint 
Urban  Design  Program  for  additional  variety  in  course  and  project 
work.  Opportunities  are  provided  for  project  design  at  a  variety  of 
scales  both  within  the  Department  and  in  cooperation  with  the 
School  of  Design  at  North  Carolina  State  University. 

The  Environmenal  Health  Planning  Sequence  provides  students 
with  training  and  substantive  knowledge  on  the  environmental 
health  relationships  of  physical,  economic  and  social  planning  at 
the  urban,  metropolitan  and  regional  scales,  including  the  visual 
and  spatial  effects  of  the  environment  on  physical  and  mental 
health.  The  student  has  the  opportunity  to  specialize  in  urban 
design  as  related  to  health,  or  environmental  health  systems,  in- 
cluding air,  water,  solid  waste,  or  noise  pollution  control.  Basic 
training  is  offered  in  the  environmental  design  sciences  and 
methods,  the  theory,  process,  and  technique  of  public  investment 
decision-making,  environmental  epidemiology,  and  economic, 
political  and  institutional  aspects  of  environmental  health  planning. 

The  Comprehensive  Health  Planning  Sequence,  conducted  in 
collaboration  with  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  the  School  of 
Medicine,  is  designed  to  prepare  specialists  in  planning  for  health 
services  and  facilities  at  all  levels  of  government.  Career  opportuni- 
ties for  health  planners  are  increasing  in  health  planning  agencies, 
in  a  variety  of  social  service  organizations,  and  in  some  of  the 
nation's  larger  public  and  private  city  planning  offices.  The  cur- 
riculum emphasizes  the  relevance  of  a  wide  range  of  planning 
theories  and  methodologies  for  the  health  field.  In  addition  to 
fulfilling  the  Department's  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree, 
the  student  electing  this  sequence  is  exposed  to  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  health  administration,  environmental  quality,  epidemiology, 
the  processes  of  comprehensive  health  planning,  and  selected 
course  work  in  social  policy  planning. 

THE  DOCTORAL  PROGRAM 

In  comparison  with  the  master's  degree  program,  which  signifies 
preparation  for  professional  practice,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy in  the  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  signifies 
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the  attainment  of  a  high  level  of  scholarship,  promise  as  a  teacher, 
and  ability  to  conduct  independent  research  with  distinction. 

The  doctoral  program,  established  in  1961,  is  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  an  Administrative  Committee  with  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  as  Chairman.  Requirements  for  admission  to 
the  doctoral  program  are  those  prescribed  for  admission  to  the 
Graduate  School,  and  general  requirements  for  the  degree  are 
those  listed  in  the  Graduate  School  Catalogue. 

The  professional  master's  degree  in  planning  is  not  required  of 
persons  wishing  to  qualify  for  the  doctorate.  However,  prior  to 
admission  to  candidacy,  the  student  undertaking  study  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Department  of  City  and 
Regional  Planning  must  demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  the  profes- 
sional practice  of  planning.  Such  knowledge  is  usually  acquired 
through  selected  graduate  courses  offered  at  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  or  at  other  institutions  offering 
acceptable  programs;  or  through  some  equivalent  preparation  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Committee. 

Doctoral  candidates  must  prepare  to  be  examined  in  three 
areas:  (1)  planning  theory  and  method,  (2)  an  area  of  specializa- 
tion related  to  city  and  regional  planning,  and  (3)  a  minor,  or 
supporting  area. 

Possible  areas  of  specialization  may  include,  but  are  not  limited 
to:  Urbanism,  The  Planning  Process  in  Government,  Regional  Plan- 
ning and  Resource  Development,  Environmental  Health  Planning, 
Urban  and  Regional  Economic  Analysis,  Social  Aspects  of  Planning, 
Housing  and  Social  Policy,  Planning  and  Community  Behavior, 
Urban  Design,  Planning  Thought,  Developing  Areas,  Planning  Ad- 
ministration and  Law,  Water  Resources  Planning,  Transportation 
Planning,  or  Urban  and  Regional  Systems  Analysis. 

The  requirement  of  a  minor  program  (15  credits  minimum)  may 
be  satisfied  in  two  ways.  A  student  may  take  a  formal  minor  in 
another  discipline  with  the  consultation  and  approval  of  the  ap- 
propriate department.  Or  the  student  may  develop  a  supporting 
program  related  to  his  major  program  and  made  up  of  courses 
drawn  from  a  number  of  disciplines  such  as:  Anthropology,  Design, 
Economics,  Engineering,  Environmental  Sciences,  Epidemiology, 
Geography,  Computer  Science,  Mathematics,  Political  Science, 
Psychology,  Sociology,  or  Statistics. 

Doctoral  candidates  who  hold  master's  degrees  in  planning  re- 
quire a  minimum  of  three  semesters  in  residence  before  beginning 
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the  dissertation.  Other  candidates  may  require  six  or  more 
semesters,  depending  on  their  preparation. 

Persons  wishing  to  be  considered  for  admission  to  the  doctoral 
program,  and  for  fellowships  and  assistantships  that  may  be  avail- 
able to  doctoral  candidates,  are  advised  to  communicate  with  the 
Department  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  of  the  date  they  wish  to 
enter.  The  deadline  for  applications  for  certain  fellowships  availa- 
ble to  Ph.D.  candidates  is  in  October  preceding  the  September  in 
which  the  applicant  plans  to  begin  the  doctoral  program. 

COMBINED  PROGRAM  IN  PLANNING  AND 
TRANSPORTATION  ENGINEERING 

A  combined  program  leading  to  graduate  degrees  in  city  and 
regional  planning  and  transportation  engineering  is  offered  in  col- 
laboration with  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  of  North  Caro- 
lina State  University  at  Raleigh.  The  combined  program,  which 
calls  for  60  semester  credit  hours,  leads  to  the  degrees  of:  Master 
of  Regional  Planning  and  Master  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering 
or  Master  of  Civil  Engineering.  This  program  is  open  only  to  stu- 
dents with  undergraduate  degrees  in  civil  engineering.  For  other 
students,  course  work  in  transportation  is  available  at  NCSU  with 
the  approval  of  the  instructor.  For  further  information  write  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  and  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering,  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity at  Raleigh. 

JOINT  GRADUATE  PROGRAM 
IN  URBAN  DESIGN 

A  joint  graduate  program  in  urban  design  is  offered  by  the 
School  of  Design,  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh  and 
the  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  The  program  integrates  the  outstanding 
resources  and  faculties  of  these  two  institutions  to  provide  a 
unique  opportunity  for  the  study  of  urban  design.  Qualified  stu- 
dents from  design  and  non-design  backgrounds  may  achieve  a 
Master  of  Urban  Design  degree  and/or  a  Master  of  Regional  Plan- 
ning degree  with  concentration  in  Urban  Design.  For  further  infor- 
mation write  to  Professor  Sidney  Cohn,  Director,  Urban  Design 
Program,  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina,  27514,  or  to  Professor 
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Peter  Batchelor,  Director,  Urban  Design  Program,  School  of  Design, 
North  Carolina  State  University,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  27607. 

STUDENTS  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 

Students  taking  majors  in  other  departments  may  be  admitted 
to  courses  in  city  and  regional  planning  provided  they  have  the 
necessary  prerequisite  training  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Minor  programs  for  qualified  students  who  are  candidates  for 
master's  and  doctoral  degrees  in  other  fields  are  arranged. 

UNDERGRADUATE  HONORS  PROGRAM  IN  URBAN 
AND  REGIONAL  STUDIES 

Undergraduates  at  the  University  reading  for  honors,  or  those 
certified  by  their  departments  as  eligible  for  honors  study,  may 
enroll  in  an  honors  program  in  urban  and  regional  studies.  A  stu- 
dent admitted  to  this  program  is  required  to  take  one  or  more 
urban  or  regional  oriented  courses  in  his  major  and  a  minimum  of 
two  outside  the  major.  The  following  list  is  illustrative  of  such 
courses:  Anthropology  167;  Economics  120,  122,  and  163;  Political 
Science  133,  156,  171,  and  182;  Sociology  163,  168,  and  186.  Plan- 
ning 106  and  127;  Geography  151,  152,  and  183;  History  117.  In  the 
event  that  no  urban  or  regional  oriented  course  is  available  in  the 
major,  a  minimum  of  three  such  courses  is  required  outside  the 
major.  In  addition,  a  student  accepted  for  the  honors  program  in 
urban  and  regional  studies  is  required  to  enroll  for  an  honors 
seminar  (Planning  199)  and  to  write  an  honors  paper  in  the  major 
discipline  which  is  oriented  toward  urban  or  regional  studies. 

Students  achieving  distinction  in  honors  papers  and  maintain- 
ing a  very  high  level  of  academic  performance  in  their  course 
work,  in  addition  to  graduating  with  honors  awarded  by  their 
department,  will  be  further  awarded  a  "Certificate  of  Honors  in 
Urban  and  Regional  Studies."  Additional  information  concerning 
the  honors  program  may  be  obtained  through  the  Department  of 
City  and  Regional  Planning. 

FACILITIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  is  housed  in 
New  East  Hall  and  maintains  laboratory  space  in  Gardner  Hall. 
New  East  Hall,  recently  remodeled  with  the  assistance  of  a  grant 
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from  the  National  Science  Foundation,  contains  laboratories,  lec- 
ture and  seminar  rooms,  offices,  console  connections  to  the  Tri- 
angle Universities  Center's  IBM  System  360/75,  and  a  research 
library  containing  books,  periodicals,  pamphlets,  reports,  and  maps 
used  in  the  study  of  planning  and  housing. 

In  1951  the  University  was  presented  with  the  John  Nolen 
Memorial  Collection  in  City  and  Regional  Planning.  This  gift  of 
several  thousand  volumes  and  pamphlets  provides  the  University 
with  one  of  the  outstanding  research  collections  in  the  country. 

The  general  facilities  of  the  University  Library  and  of  the  several 
departmental  libraries  are  also  available  to  students  enrolled  in 
the  Department. 

RESEARCH  PROGRAMS  IN  URBAN 
AND  REGIONAL  STUDIES 

Through  the  Center  for  Urban  and  Regional  Studies,  the  Insti- 
tute for  Research  in  Social  Science,  the  Institute  for  Environmental 
Health  Studies,  the  Water  Resources  Research  Institute  and  the 
Department's  Urban  and  Regional  Systems  Program,  members  of 
the  faculty  and  graduate  students  in  the  Department  of  City  and 
Regional  Planning  and  in  related  departments  collaborate  on  re- 
search in  a  wide  range  of  subject  areas  concerning  human  behavior 
and  the  environment. 

Established  in  1953  and  later  facilitated  under  a  grant  from 
the  Ford  Foundation,  the  program  of  the  Center  for  Urban  and 
Regional  Studies  is  concerned  with  theoretical  and  empirical  re- 
search in  urban  processes  and  area  development.  With  continuing 
State  funding  inaugurated  by  the  1969  North  Carolina  General 
Assembly,  the  Center  now  has  a  permanent  staff  for  planning  and 
administration  of  its  program  and  for  the  development  of  a  re- 
search-oriented program  of  services  to  local  and  state  governments 
in  North  Carolina  and  elsewhere.  The  Department's  faculty  utilizes 
the  Center  to  pursue  research  interests  and  collaborates  with  facul- 
ty members  of  other  departments  in  the  University  on  research 
projects.  Its  program  includes  interdisciplinary  seminars  on  urban 
and  regional  studies  open  to  graduate  students  with  research  inter- 
ests and  supplies  valuable  source  material  for  a  variety  of  regularly 
offered  courses. 

The  Institute  for  Environmental  Health  Studies,  established  in 
1965,  provides  within  the  University  a  means  for  furthering  research 
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and  teaching  in  the  various  fields  of  environmental  health  on  an 
interdisciplinary  basis.  Members  of  the  Department's  faculty  and 
graduate  students  use  the  Institute  to  participate  with  other  depart- 
ments in  seminars  and  discussions  on  broad  aspects  of  environ- 
mental health  in  the  natural  and  social  sciences,  engineering,  and 
in  public  health. 

In  1964  the  Water  Resources  Research  Institute  was  established 
to  support  research  on  all  aspects  of  water  resources  including 
the  planning,  programming,  and  analysis  of  urban  and  regional 
systems  for  development  and  control  of  water  quantity  and  quality. 
The  Institute  serves  as  a  focal  point  for  faculty  and  student  re- 
search and  interdisciplinary  seminars  relating  to  water  resources. 

With  support  from  the  National  Science  Foundation's  program 
in  Science  Development,  an  Urban  and  Regional  Systems  Group 
was  recently  organized  within  the  Department  to  undertake  theo- 
retical research  in  processes  of  urban  and  regional  development. 
To  facilitate  the  Systems  Group's  research  and  teaching,  a  Metro- 
politan Simulation  Laboratory  has  been  established. 


FACULTY  RESEARCH 

Research  projects  in  which  members  of  the  Department's 
faculty  are  currently  engaged  include  the  following: 

Urban  Activity  Systems.  The  theoretical  and  empirical  research 
undertaken  in  this  area  over  the  past  several  years  aims  to  develop 
a  firmer  base  of  understanding  of  daily,  weekly,  and  seasonal  ac- 
tivity patterns  of  urban  residents  as  a  basis  for  planning  the  spatial 
arrangements  of  metropolitan  areas  and  organizing  programs  for 
the  delivery  of  public  services.  Focusing  on  household  activity 
sequences  as  determined  from  participant  observation  and  survey 
research  samples  of  time-budget  data,  this  work  examines  the 
content,  time  allocation,  and  spatial  locus  of  activity  patterns  in 
the  metropolitan  community.  In  this  connection,  a  series  of  demon- 
stration studies  have  been  undertaken  with  a  national  sample  of 
metropolitan  households  and  with  metropolitan  area  households 
in  such  cities  as  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  and  Washington,  D.  C;  and 
special  analyses  have  been  made  in  low-income  working  class 
communities. 

Residential  Mobility  and  Location  Preferences.  Drawing  on  ex- 
ploratory work  undertaken  over  the  past  ten  years  in  the  use  of 
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attitude  studies  for  identifying  living  qualities  of  the  urban  en- 
vironment, theoretical  and  empirical  work  now  in  progress  seeks 
to  develop  insights  into  factors  affecting  family  satisfactions  with 
housing  and  the  neighborhood  as  variables  affecting  moving  be- 
havior and  residential  choice.  On  the  basis  of  two  national  sample 
surveys  of  metropolitan  areas  and  using  case  studies  from  individ- 
ual urban  centers,  this  work  aims  to  develop  and  experiment  with 
models  of  household  moves. 

Land  Development  Models.  This  work  includes  experimental 
investigations  of  factors  and  decision  agents  that  influence  land 
development  patterns  and  residential  environmental  innovation; 
analysis  of  land  development  policies;  and  the  testing  of  alterna- 
tive public  policies  with  simulation  models.  The  work  also  focuses 
on  the  use  of  models  in  forecasting  land  development  patterns 
under  differing  policy  assumptions.  Special  attention  is  given  in 
this  research  to  computer  simulation  of  growth  and  development 
patterns  of  cities. 

Urban  Design.  One  aspect  of  research  in  urban  design  is  con- 
cerned with  the  formulation  of  methodology,  criteria,  and  legal 
procedures  to  insure  a  more  desirable  and  harmonious  future 
urban  form.  Research  also  includes  investigation  of  the  effects  of 
the  man-made  environment  on  behavior  and  well-being  with  the 
objective  of  enabling  planners  and  designers  to  plan  urban  en- 
vironments which  will  more  fully  meet  the  needs  of  urban  popula- 
tions. 

Regional  and  Environmental  Planning  and  Resource  Develop- 
ment. Research  under  way  or  anticipated  includes:  (1)  adaptation 
of  water-resource  planning  theory,  process,  techniques  and  practice 
to  the  urban  metropolitan  scale;  (2)  problems  of  economic  and 
social  development  of  depressed  and  lagging  regions  in  the  United 
States,  including  the  interaction  of  economic  development  and 
environmental  quality;  (3)  extension  of  applications  of  systems 
analysis  techniques  such  as  simulation  to  man-environmental  re- 
lationships, including  water  quality  and  air  quality  management 
systems;  (4)  the  role  of  planning  guides,  criteria  and  standards 
in  the  management  of  environmental  quality;  and  (5)  development 
of  methodology  for  evaluating  economic  development  versus  en- 
vironmental quality  in  a  sensitive  natural  resource  area:  The  North 
Carolina  Coastal  Zone. 

Environmental  Quality  and  Urban  Development.  This  research 
has  as  its  objectives:  the  development  of  concepts  of  residential 
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innovation  useful  to  local,  state  and  national  government  policy- 
makers; determination  of  factors  affecting  the  type,  level,  and 
quality  of  innovation;  examination  of  environmental  engineering 
concepts  and  controls  which  tend  to  inhibit  or  encourage  desirable 
environmental  innovation;  and  the  development,  evaluation  and 
testing  of  a  "guidance  system"  model  for  assessing  opportunities 
for  effective  public  policy  intervention  in  urban  development  pro- 
cesses to  create  and  sustain  a  healthful  and  satisfying  living  en- 
vironment. 

Social  Policy  and  Urban  Problems.  In  response  to  the  chronic 
shortage  of  low  income  housing  and  deteriorating  quality  of  the 
standing  stock,  current  research  activities  include  studies  of  the 
dynamics  of  inner-city  housing  markets  and  ways  in  which  public 
intervention  may  encourage,  improve,  and  support  private  market 
activities  which  serve  low  income  populations.  Research  on  de- 
livery systems  for  social  services  such  as  medical  care  is  being 
developed  to  determine  changes  which  can  enable  such  systems  to 
meet  the  health  needs  of  persons  presently  underserved.  With  a 
view  to  understanding  planned  social  change,  studies  are  being 
conducted  into  the  process  and  consequences  of  school  desegre- 
gation as  an  example  of  structural  change  within  the  local  com- 
munity as  well  as  the  educational  system. 

New  Town  Development.  This  research  is  concerned  with  new 
town  development  as  a  viable  alternative  to  other  forms  of  planned 
or  unplanned  urban  growth.  Ways  of  encouraging  beneficial  new 
town  developments  are  being  explored  by  investigating  qualitative 
and  quantitative  relationships  among  landowners,  community 
builders,  investors,  households,  and  governmental  institutions. 

Multipurpose  Reservoirs  and  Urban  Development.  This  research 
seeks  to  develop  the  foundations  of  a  forecast  model  which  may 
be  utilized  to  predict  the  pattern  of  development  surrounding 
present  and  anticipated  multipurpose  reservoirs. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

105  INTRODUCTORY  PLANNING  STATISTICS  (3).  Foundation  course  in  statis- 
tical concepts,  and  methods  primarily  for  professional  Master's  degree 
candidates  in  this  Department.  Elements  of  probability  theory,  estimation 
and  hypothesis  testing,  simple  correlation  and  regression,  and  simple 
analysis  of  variance.  Fall.  Malizia. 

106  INTRODUCTION  TO  URBANISM  AND  PLANNING  (3).  Discussion  and 
analysis  of  current  urban  problems  and  of  forces  responsible  for  urban 
and  regional  growth.  Historical  perspective  on  the  planning  profession 
and  the  planning  approach  to  urban  phenomena.  Evaluation  of  current 
proposals  dealing  with  aspects  of  the  urban  situation  in  the  United  States. 
Fall.  F.  H.  Parker. 

127  URBAN  TRANSPORTATION  PLANNING  (3).  Fundamental  characteristics 
of  the  urban  transportation  system  and  other  technologic  systems  as  com- 
ponents of  urban  structure.  Methodologies  for  the  analysis  and  planning 
of  urban  transportation.  Techniques  for  the  analysis  of  problems  and  the 
evaluation  of  plans.  Spring.  Lathrop. 

174  URBAN  ECONOMICS  (Econ.  122)  (3).  Prerequisite,  Economics  131  or 
equivalent.  Economic  analysis  of  urban  growth,  urban  structure,  and  cur- 
rent urban  problems;  location  theory;  transportation  and  housing  prob- 
lems,- racial  issues  and  the  provision  of  urban  services.  Spring.  Knox, 
Richter. 

176  LOCATION  AND  SPACE  ECONOMY  (Econ.  120)  (3).  Prerequisite,  Econ.  131 
or  consent  of  instructor.  Economic  analysis  and  regional  growth,  regional 
structure,  and  current  regional  problems;  central  place  theory  and  loca- 
tion patterns  of  cities;  the  demand  for  an  allocation  of  space  within  urban 
areas;  agglomeration  effects  and  economies  of  scale.  Fall.  Knox,  Richter. 

178  REGIONAL  SCIENCE  TECHNIQUES  (Econ.  121)  (3).  Prerequisite,  Econ.  132 
or  consent  of  instructor.  Understanding  and  projection  of  variables  within 
urban  areas  and  regions:  economic  base  studies;  industrial  location  and 
industrial  complex  analysis;  input-output  analysis,-  income  projection 
models;  gravity  and  potential  models;  urban  growth  models.  Spring.  Knox, 
Richter. 

199  HONORS  SEMINAR  IN  URBAN  AND  REGIONAL  STUDIES  (3).  An  overview 
of  the  subject  matter  and  methods  of  investigation  of  the  several  disci- 
plines as  these  relate  to  the  study  of  cities  and  regions.  Discussions  of 
interdisciplinary  research  jnethods  related  to  problems  of  research  and 
analysis  investigation.  Discussions  supplemented  by  presentations  of 
original  papers  prepared  by  the  students.  Spring.  F.  H.  Parker. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

209    PLANNING  AND  GOVERNMENT  (Poli.  209)  (3).  Seminar  on  the  nature 

and  scope  of  the  planning  function  in  government,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  planning  and  domestic  policy-making  in  the  federal  executive 
branch,  and  its  legislative  and  intergovernmental  relationships.  Spring. 
Howes. 
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215  THEORY  OF  PLANNING  I  (3).  Concepts  and  logic  of  planning  as  a  pro- 
fessional activity.  Critical  overview  of  current  theories  leading  the  student 
to  development  of  a  personal  philosophy  applicable  to  his  work  as  an 
urban  or  regional  planner.  The  role  of  research  in  planning.  Selected 
problems  in  planning  theory.  Fall  or  Spring.  Faculty. 

216  THEORY  OF  PLANNING  II  (3).  Intensive  analysis  of  selected  problems  in 
planning  theory.  Guidelines  for  the  making  of  original  contributions  to 
planning  theory.  Spring.  Faculty. 

218  ENVIRONMENTAL   SYSTEMS   ANALYSIS    I:    DETERMINISTIC  MODELS 

(Envr.  218)  (3).  Prerequisite,  calculus.  Concepts  of  system  anaylsis.  Ele- 
ments of  linear  algebra.  Classical  optimization  techniques.  Marginal 
analysis  models  in  economics.  Mathematical  programming  models.  Se- 
lected topics  in  linear,  nonlinear,  and  dynamic  programming.  Fall.  Sher- 
wani.  t 

219  ENVIRONMENTAL   SYSTEMS   ANALYSIS    II:    PROBABILISTIC  MODELS 

(Envr.  219)  (3).  Prerequisites,  calculus  and  probability  theory.  Principles 
of  model  construction  for  complex  urban  and  environmental  resource 
systems  in  an  uncertain  environment.  Methods  of  digital  computer  simula- 
tion. Elements  of  Markov  processes  and  statistical  decision  theory.  Spring. 
Moreau. 

220  ENVIRONMENTAL  DESIGN  (3).  A  laboratory-workshop  course  providing 
instruction  and  experience  in  applied  principles  and  techniques  of  design 
in  context  with  elements  of  the  urban  physical  environment.  Visual  and 
graphic  techniques  of  analysis  and  communication  relevant  to  planning 
are  important  aspects  of  the  course.  Enrollment  is  open  to  any  planning 
student.  Individual  project  assignments  are  undertaken  commensurate 
with  the  background  of  interests  and  skills  of  each  student.  (Laboratory 
Fee  $15.00)  Fall.  Webb. 

221  SITE  PLANNING  AND  DESIGN  (3).  Principles  and  techniques  of  site 
utilization  and  design  applied  to  actual  field  assignments  and  problems. 
Instruction  covers  basic  design  considerations  in  current  land  planning 
and  development  practice  in  relation  to  problems  of  varying  urban  scale 
and  complexity.  Enrollment  is  open  to  any  planning  student.  Those  stu- 
dents who  also  take  220  may  arrange  for  a  coordinated  sequence  of  project 
assignments  and  subject  matter  extending  through  both  courses.  (Labora- 
tory Fee  $15.00)  Spring.  Webb. 

222  PLANNING  ANALYSIS  AND  DESIGN  (3).  Advanced  urban  and  regional 
planning  problems  requiring  design  and  evaluation  of  alternative  policies 
and  plans.  The  course  brings  together  in  a  synthesis  framework  the  con- 
ceptual approach  and  the  techniques  of  the  regional  planner,  the  urban 
planner,  and  the  social  policy  planner  through  coordinated  exercises 
focusing  on  specific  problems.  Fall.  The  Faculty. 

223  PLANNING  PROBLEMS  (3).  A  study  in  depth  which  may  be  concerned 
with  one  or  more  types  of  problems  such  as  urban  analysis,  regional 
planning,  urban  design,  urban  simulation,  urban  information  systems,  or 
social  programming.  Students  are  advised  to  select  the  section  which 
most  closely  relates  to  their  career  interests.  (Laboratory  fee  $25.00.) 
Spring.  The  Faculty. 

227  URBANISM  SEMINAR  (3).  An  analysis  of  trends  in  urbanism  and  their 
implications  for  living  patterns  of  city  residents.  Technological  and 
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scientific  advances,  population  redistribution,  economic  growth,  social 
change,  and  the  governmental  and  fiscal  aspects  of  urbanism  are  ex- 
amined for  their  effect  on  the  urban  environment.  With  this  background, 
the  seminar  devotes  attention  to  forces  of  urban  change  and  their  spatial 
configurations  in  urban  regions  and  in  the  central  and  fringe  area  portions 
of  metropolitan  areas,  and  then  considers  the  role  of  policy  and  planning 
as  a  means  of  guiding  growth  and  development  into  patterns  in  keeping 
with  local  objectives.  Fall.  Chapin. 

228  METROPOLITAN  ANALYSIS  AND  DEVELOPMENT  (3).  An  examination  of 
the  special  problems  of  planning  for  metropolitan  areas  with  emphasis 
on  the  methods  and  content  of  area-wide  analysis,  development  program- 
ming, and  coordination  of  planning  activities  in  metropolitan  areas. 
Spring.  Hemmens. 

230  PLANNING  LAW  (3).  Governmental  organization  and  enabling  legislation 
for  planning;  eminent  domain,  dedication,  official  map,  and  other  prop- 
erty-acquisition techniques;  land  use  regulations,  including  nuisance 
ordinances,  deed  restrictions,  building  regulations,  subdivision  regula- 
tions, and  zoning;  urban  renewal  law;  and  other  legal  and  administrative 
techniques  of  plan  effectuation.  Fall.  Green. 

231  QUANTITATIVE  MODELS  IN  PLANNING  (3).  Fundamental  concepts  of 
quantitative  models  as  aids  in  prediction  and  decision  analysis  in  plan- 
ning problems.  Principles  of  model  construction  and  solution  techniques. 
Introduction  to  computer  programming  and  simulation.  Fall.  Moreau, 
Kaiser,  Lathrop. 

232  PUBLIC  INVESTMENT  THEORY  AND  TECHNIQUES  (Environmental  Engi- 
neering 282)  (3).  The  basic  theory,  process,  and  techniques  of  public 
investment  planning  and  decision-making,  involving  synthesis  of  eco- 
nomic, political  and  technologic  aspects.  Presents  the  theory  underlying 
benefit-cost  analysis,  cost  effectiveness,  and  PPBS,  and  adapts  it,  in 
both  descriptive  and  normative  terms,  for  application  to  a  model  that 
transforms  broad  community  objectives  into  specific  standards  and  cri- 
teria for  planning  public  projects  and  progiams.  Fall.  Hufschmidt. 

233  NATURAL  RESOURCE  LAW  AND  POLICY  (Environmental  Engineering  283) 
(3).  An  examination  of  the  law  of  resource  use  and  development,  its  ad- 
ministration and  underlying  policies.  Particular  attention  is  given  to 
water  resources  law,  regulatory  law,  and  natural  resource  administration. 
Fall  or  Spring.  Heath. 

234  PLANNING  OF  WATER  RESOURCE  SYSTEMS  (Envr.  284)  (3).  Application 
of  systems  analysis  concepts  and  techniques  to  planning  at  the  field 
level  of  water  resource  systems  with  particular  emphasis  on  urban  needs 
and  environmental  quality.  Integrated  treatment  of  the  theory,  process, 
and  techniques  of  water  resource  system  design.  Spring.  Hufschmidt, 
Moreau. 

235  LAND  USE  SYSTEMS  (3).  An  introduction  to  concepts  of  urban  spatial 
structure  and  an  examination  of  the  land  development  process  in  metro- 
politan areas  as  an  outcome  of  various  land  using  entities  accommodating 
to  fundamental  economic,  social,  political  and  physical  constraints.  Tech- 
niques of  carrying  out  basic  surveys  and  analyses  of  population,  activity 
systems,  and  land  use  are  evaluated,  and  land  use  modeling  systems 
are  introduced  as  an  analytical  aid  and  as  a  means  of  evaluating  alter- 
native land  development  policies.  Spring.  Chapin,  Kaiser. 
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237  URBAN  SPATIAL  STRUCTURE  (3).  An  evaluation  of  theories,  models  and 
empirical  research  concerned  with  urban  spatial  structure.  The  seminar 
explores  the  nature  of  interaction  patterns  of  households,  firms,  and  other 
institutional  entities  in  urban  areas.  It  investigates  location  behavior  of 
such  agents  of  space  use  as  government,  developers,  builders,  mortgage 
bankers,  families,  institutions  and  others  involved  in  development  deci- 
sions, and  it  gives  attention  to  the  role  of  public  policies  in  structuring 
land  development.  Patterns  of  traffic,  communication  and  other  macro- 
analytic  bases  for  the  study  of  human  interaction  in  cities  are  examined 
for  their  relationship  to  the  spatial  structure  of  urban  areas.  Fall. 
Hemmens. 

239  URBAN  AND  REGIONAL  ACCOUNTING  AND  SOCIAL  INDICATORS  (3). 
Construction  and  applications  of  income  and  product  accounts,  inter- 
industry accounts,  wealth  accounts,  social  indicators  and  other  informa- 
tion systems  to  urban  and  regional  planning  and  analysis.  Spring.  Malizia. 

240  PLANNING  INTERNSHIP  (6).  Prerequisites,  four  required  courses  in  the 
City  and  Regional  Planning  curriculum.  One  summer's  professional  em- 
ployment in  an  approved  planning  agency  under  competent  supervision. 
During  this  period  the  student  is  required  to  submit  monthly  reports  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Department.  This  course  constitutes  a  full-time  load 
for  the  summer  session.  Summer  Session.  J.  A.  Parker. 

241  ENVIRONMENTAL  PLANNING  (3).  Analysis  of  the  problems  and  issues 
of  planning  for  environmental  quality  at  the  urban,  metropolitan,  regional, 
national  and  international  scales.  Important  aspects  include  air  and  water 
quality,  waste  management,  noise  control,  amenities  in  urban  and  rural 
settings,  management  of  ecosystems,  and  global  environmental  factors. 
Spring.  Hufschmidt,  Bower. 

244  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  GUIDANCE  SYSTEMS  (3).  Prerequisites  or  co- 
requisites,  PLAN  230  and  PLAN  235.  A  seminar  examining  the  theory, 
methods,  problems,  and  practice  of  coordinating  the  array  of  local  regu- 
lative, public  investment,  and  policy  instruments  into  an  effective  system 
to  guide  urban  development.  Both  the  political  feasibility  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  guidance  instruments  are  examined.  Spring.  Kaiser. 

246  HOUSING  AND  PUBLIC  POLICY  (3).  The  housing  market  as  the  setting 
within  which  the  low-income  housing  problem  is  studied;  housing  and 
the  subsidy,  conflicting  goals  and  contradictory  efforts;  housing  market 
analysis,  problems  of  production,  financing  and  rationalizing  public  poli- 
cies and  efforts  to  increase  the  supply  of  low  and  moderate  income  hous- 
ing units.  Fall.  Stegman. 

247  ISSUES  IN  HOUSING  MARKET  DYNAMICS  (3).  Prerequisite,  PLAN  246 
or  consent  of  instructor.  Detailed  inquiry  into  a  number  of  theoretical 
issues  relating  to  market  dynamics,  the  formulation,  execution  and  evalu- 
ation of  housing  policy.  Among  the  possible  subjects  of  investigation 
are  the  structure  of  the  housing  market,  filtering,  housing  costs,  the 
nature  and  efficiency  of  the  construction  industry,  the  economics  of 
slums.  Spring.  Stegman. 

248  TRANSPORTATION  PLANNING  SEMINAR  (3).  Original  research  on  sig- 
nificant technical,  economic,  social  and  administrative  aspects  of  urban 
and  regional  transportation  leading  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
nature  and  problems  of  transportation  and  the  methods  of  planning  for  it. 
Fall.  Lathrop.  (Not  offered  in  1971-72). 
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249  INVESTMENT  AND  LOW-INCOME  HOUSING  (3).  Prerequisite,  PLAN  246 
or  consent  of  instructor.  The  fundamentals  of  real  estate  investment 
analysis  and  taxation,  with  particular  reference  to  the  development  of 
subsidized  low  and  moderate  income  housing  projects  under  a  number 
of  government  housing  programs;  responsibilities  include  problem  sets 
and  independent  project.  Spring.  Stegman. 

250  (1)  URBAN  DESIGN  SEMINAR  (3).  Study  of  contemporary  urban  design 
problems,  concepts,  and  solutions  and  the  role  of  urban  design  in  the 
planning  process.  The  course  is  directed  toward  students  without  training 
in  design.  It  attempts  to  increase  the  student's  environmental  perceptive- 
ness  and  capacity  to  analyze  and  evaluate  existing  and  proposed  environ- 
mental situations.  Fall.  Cohn. 

250  (2)  URBAN  DESIGN  SEMINAR  (3).  Prerequisite,  PLAN  250  (1),  or  equiva- 
lent. Critical  analysis  of  urban  design  theory,  principles,  and  criteria 
within  an  environmental  psychological  framework  in  an  effort  to  identify 
and  verify  relationships  between  the  designed  environment  and  man's 
behavior  and  well-being.  Emphasis  is  on  the  establishment  and  verifica- 
tion of  meaningful  criteria  and  concepts  for  the  design  of  urban  environ- 
ments. Students  are  encouraged  to  conduct  independent  research.  Fall. 
Cohn. 

251  URBAN  DESIGN  METHODS  AND  TECHNIQUES  (3).  Study  of  systematic 
methods  and  techniques  appropriate  to  solving  contemporary  urban  de- 
sign problems.  Includes  the  study  of  modes  of  thought  in  individual  and 
group  problem  solving  and  systematic  techniques  for  the  analysis,  pro- 
gramming, synthesis,  and  evaluation  of  urban  design  problems.  Emphasis 
is  on  enhancing  creativity  and  the  generation  of  creative  alternative 
solutions  within  a  context  of  systematic  analysis  and  evaluation.  Spring. 
Cohn. 

264  LEGAL  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  POOR  (LAW)  (3).  Income  maintenance:  eligi- 
bility conditions,  level  of  benefits;  investigations  and  hearings;  alter- 
natives to  the  welfare  system.  Housing:  landlord-tenant  law  and  eco- 
nomics; public  housing;  racial  discrimination;  government-subsidized 
private  housing  for  rental  and  sale.  Spring.  Nakell. 

265  SOCIAL  POLICY  PLANNING  (3).  A  survey  of  the  major  social  policy  issues 
confronting  urban  areas  in  the  United  States  today.  Problems,  policies, 
and  programs  in  several  functional  areas  (education,  manpower  develop- 
ment, housing,  health,  welfare,  etc.),  as  well  as  their  interrelationships 
and  their  respective  contributions  to  the  problem  of  poverty,  are  ex- 
amined. The  processes  of  citizen  participation  will  be  analyzed,  as  will 
the  roles  of  government  in  general  and  the  planner  in  particular.  Spring. 
Faculty. 

266  SOCIAL  POLICY  ANALYSIS  (3).  A  survey  of  tools  used  in  the  analysis  of 
social  policy  issues:  conceptualization  of  problems,  strategies  of  data 
collection,  and  techniques  of  data  analysis.  Laboratory  exercises  include 
specifying  policy  alternatives  and  value  assumptions.  Fall.  Mayer. 

267  PARTICIPATORY  PLANNING  (3).  Analysis  of  theory,  research  and  experi- 
ence in  participatory  planning,  emphasizing  effects  of  participation  on 
conflict  and  innovation  in  federally  sponsored  local  programs.  Spring. 
Godschalk. 
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268  PLANNING  AND  SOCIAL  STRUCTURE  (3).  Prerequisite,  PLAN  265  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  This  course  provides  a  planning  methodology  for  the 
diagnosis  of  social  problems.  It  is  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  relation- 
ship between  social  structures  and  problems  of  the  local  community,  and 
on  the  discovery  of  methods  planners  can  use  to  change  such  structures. 
Problems  are  selected  from  the  fields  of  education,  social  welfare,  hous- 
ing, and  ecology.  Fall.  Mayer. 

270  PLANNING  OF  SERVICE  DELIVERY  SYSTEMS  (3).  Analysis  of  various 
service  delivery  systems  with  specific  focus  on  human  resource  planning. 
Examination  of  various  models  in  the  context  of  organizational  theory, 
staffing,  financing  and  evaluation.  Fall.  Moroney. 

310  PLANNING  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  (3  each  semester).  Original  research 

311  or  field  work  on  selected  planning  problems  under  guidance  of  a  member 
of  the  staff.  Either  semester.  Faculty. 

315  INDEPENDENT  STUDY  (3).  Prerequisites,  permission  of  instructor,  and 
removal  of  all  incompletes.  (Limited  to  students  beyond  the  first  se- 
mester.) This  course  permits  full-time  graduate  students  enrolled  in  the 
Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  who  wish  to  pursue  indepen- 
dent study  of  a  research  or  project  nature,  to  do  so  under  the  direction 
of  a  member  of  the  Department  Faculty.  Written  proposals  for  indepen- 
dent study  must  be  approved  by  the  instructor  and  the  Department  Chair- 
man. Fall  or  Spring.  Faculty. 

393  THESIS  (3).  The  original  investigation  of  a  planning  problem  through 
independent  research  or  the  presentation  of  an  original  planning  project. 
Topic  to  be  selected  by  the  student,  but  must  be  approved  by  the  faculty. 
Credit  is  given  for  this  course  upon  thesis  acceptance  by  the  thesis 
committee.  Faculty. 

394  DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (credits  variable).  Faculty. 


400   GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 
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ALUMNI  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  following  alumni  of  the  Department  have  agreed  to  serve 
as  advisors  to  prospective  students  in  their  areas: 


ALABAMA 


Robert  D.  Barbour,  Community  Development  Consultant, 
2153  Vestridge  Drive,  Birmingham. 


ARKANSAS 


James  A.  Ferguson,  Environmental  Design,  Inc.,  Conti- 
nental Building,  Little  Rock. 


CALIFORNIA  Karen  M.  Eisenstadt,  Management  Science  Department, 

The  RAND  Corporation,  Santa  Monica. 
David  C.  Hale,  City  Planning  Department,  City  Hall,  Oak- 
land. 

William  R.  Rugg,  Director,  Community  Development  Office, 
City  Hall,  San  Leandro. 


COLORADO 


George  B.  Beardsley,  G.  B.  Beardsley  Associates,  1230 
Acoma,  Denver. 

C.  Allan  Blomquist,  Director,  Pueblo  Regional  Planning 
Commission,  Pueblo. 


DELAWARE 


David  C.  Neville,  Director  of  Planning,  City  Hall,  Wilming- 
ton. 


DISTRICT  OF  George  B.  Chapman,  Department  of  Regional  Planning, 

COLUMBIA  Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of  Governments,  1225 

Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington. 

Rosalyn  P.  Doggett,  Marcou,  O'Leary  and  Associates,  Inc., 

1801  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington. 

Robert  M.  Gladstone,  Consultant,  1750  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, N.W.,  Washington. 

Kunio  D.  Kikuchi,  The  World  Bank,  1818  H  Street,  N.W., 
Washington. 

Francis  Moravitz,  Director  of  Housing  and  Community 
Development,  Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  Wash- 
ington. 

Thomas  H.  Roberts,  Executive  Director,  American  Insti- 
tute of  Planners,  Washington. 

Vernon  George,  Hammer,  Greene,  and  Siler  Associates, 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington. 
Alfred  P.  Van  Huyck,  President,  PADCO,  Inc.,  1211  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington. 

Martin  Rody,  National  Capital  Planning  Commission, 
Washington. 


FLORIDA 


George  F.  Eichler,  Jacksonville  Area  Planning  Board,  401 
Courthouse,  Jacksonville. 

Harlan  L.  Hanson,  Howard,  Needles,  Tammen,  and  Bergen- 

doff,  420  West  Grant  Street,  Orlando. 

Roger  C.  Steffens,  Reynolds,  Smith  and  Hills,  Jacksonville. 
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GEORGIA 


Harry  C.  Adley,  Adley  Associates,  46  Fifth  Street,  N.E., 
Atlanta. 

Leon  S.  Eplan,  Eric  Hill  Associates,  Inc.,  75  Eighth  Street, 
N.E.,  Atlanta. 

Burton  Sparer,  Institute  of  Government,  University  of 
Georgia,  Athens. 

Jefferson  D.  Wingfield,  The  Research  Group,  Inc.,  2710 
National  Bank  of  Georgia  Building,  Atlanta. 


HAWAII 


Franklin  B.  Skrivanek,  State  Planning  Coordinator,  De- 
partment of  Planning  and  Economic  Development,  State 
of  Hawaii,  Honolulu. 


IOWA 
ILLINOIS 


Timothy  J.  Urban,  Central  Iowa  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission, Des  Moines. 

Dean  K.  Clark,  Executive  Director,  City-County  Planning 
Commission,  Rockford. 

Lawrence  B.  Christmas,  Director  of  Planning,  Northeastern 
Illinois  Planning  Commission,  Chicago. 
John  D.  Patton,  Department  of  Development  and  Planning, 
City  Hall,  Chicago. 

Robert  M.  Ray  III,  Center  for  Advanced  Study,  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana. 


KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 


C.  Bickley  Foster,  Coalition  Planning  Board,  312  Insurance 
Building,  Wichita. 

E.  Blaine  Liner,  Spindletop  Research  Center,  Lexington. 
Donald  J.  Ridings,  Urban  Affairs  Editor,  The  Courier- 
Journal,  Louisville. 


MAINE 
MARYLAND 


Kevin  P.  Twine,  Portland  Planning  Board,  Portland. 

Jack  H.  Anderson,  Regional  Planning  Council,  701  St.  Paul 
Street,  Baltimore. 

Wilmer  C.  Dutton,  Jr.,  Planning  Advisor,  6513  41st  Ave. 
University  Park. 

John  A.  Hansman,  Office  of  Program  Coordination,  County 
Office  Building,  Rockville. 

Frederick  H.  Sheehan,  Jr.,  Stottler,  Stagg  and  Associates, 
5809  Annapolis  Road,  Hyattsville. 


MASSACHUSETTS     Benjamin  B.  Baker,  City  Planning  Department,  New  Bed- 
ford. 

Richard  H.  Sears,  Jr.,  John  Hancock  Company,  Boston. 

MINNESOTA  Donald  B.  Ardell,  Director  of  Comprehensive  Health  Plan- 

ning, Metropolitan  Council,  St.  Paul. 

Alexander  L.  Dean,  Policies  Planner,  Metropolitan  Coun- 
cil, St.  Paul. 

David  H.  Hozza,  Office  of  Physical  Planning  and  Design, 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 
Robert  L.   Isaacson,  Community  Planning  and  Design 
Associates,  Minneapolis. 
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MISSOURI 


Gerald  A.  Gutenschwager,  Associate  Professor,  School  of 
Architecture,  and  Director,  Program  in  International  Ur- 
ban Studies,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE     Henry   G.   Coe,    New    Hampshire-Vermont  Development 
Council,  Inc.,  Hanover. 

NEW  JERSEY  Michael  Cabot,  Vice  President,  Candeub,  Fleissig  and 

Associates,  Newark. 

NEW  MEXICO  Sanford  R.  Bronfen,  Planning  Department,  Albuquerque. 

NEW  YORK  Barclay  G.  Jones,  Professor,  Department  of  City  and  Re- 

gional Planning,  College  of  Architecture,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, Ithaca. 

Rachel  R.  Lieberman,  Educational  Planning  Section,  New 
York  City  Planning  Commission,  New  York. 
John  E.  Smith,  Principal  Planner,  Office  of  Planning  Co- 
ordination, State  of  New  York,  Albany. 
Jeffrey  P.  Swain,  Director,  Model  Cities  Program,  Roches- 
ter. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


William  H.  Colonna,  Jr.,  Piedmont  Triad  Council  of  Gov- 
ernments, Greensboro. 

A.  C.  Hall,  Jr.,  Director,  Department  of  City  Planning, 
Municipal  Building,  Raleigh. 

J.  Benjamin  Rouzie,  Jr.,  Director,  City-County  Planning 
Commission,  Winston-Salem. 

R.  Albert  Rumbough,  Riddle,  Floyd  and  Godwin,  Fayette- 
vi  lie. 

Vernon  L.  Sawyer,  Director,  Redevelopment  Commission, 
Charlotte. 


OHIO 


John  M.  Becher,  Senior  Planner,  Dayton  Planning  Board, 
Dayton. 

Jayanta  Chatterjee,  Assistant  Professor,  Department  of 
Community  Planning,  College  of  Design,  University  of 
Cincinnati,  Cincinnati. 

Alan  H.  Geiger,  University  Planning  Office,  Ohio  Univer- 
sity, Athens. 

Conrad  C.  Haupt,  Chief  Planner,  Community  Development 
Program,  City  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati. 
Lewis  V.  Pond,  Administrative  Assistant,  Department  of 
Community  Development,  City  Hall,  Cleveland. 


OREGON 


William  R.  Blosser,  Urban  Studies  Center,  Portland  State 
University,  Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA        Walter  J.  Jaconski,  Bucks  County  Planning  Commission, 
Doylestown. 

Urban  H.  Moss,  Van  Arkel  and  Moss,  Inc.,  1621  Cypress 
Street,  Philadelphia. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA    James  H.  Byrum,  Division  of  State  Planning  and  Grants, 
Office  of  the  Governor,  Columbia. 

Dennis  E.  Daye,  Lyles,  Bissett,  Carlisle  and  Wolff,  Colum- 
bia. 

Arthur  G.  Foster,  Jr.,  Vice  President,  The  Sea  Pines  Com- 
pany, Hilton  Head  Island. 


TENNESSEE  James  L.  Gober,  Regional  Planner,  TVA,  Knoxville. 

TEXAS  Weiming  Lu,  Chief,  Urban  Design,  Department  of  Plan- 

ning and  Urban  Development,  Dallas. 
Daniel  W.  Taylor,  City  Planning  Department,  San  Antonio. 
Mark  Wassenich,  Department  of  Planning  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, Dallas. 


VIRGINIA 


Orlando  A.  Riutort,  Senior  Planner,  Division  of  Planning, 
County  Court  House,  Fairfax. 

Werner  K.  Sensbach,  Director  of  Planning,  University  of 
Virginia,  Charlottesville. 

Philip  A.  Stedfast,  Director  of  Planning,  Department  of 
Planning,  Norfolk. 


WASHINGTON 


Valentins  Rupeiks,  President,  Clark,  Coleman  and  Rupeiks, 
Inc.,  3233  Eastlake  Avenue  East,  Seattle. 


CANADA 


Jacques  Gerin,  Canadian  International  Development 
Agency,  Ottawa,  Ontario. 

John  R.  Hitchcock,  Associate  Professor,  Department  of 
Urban  and  Regional  Planning,  University  of  Toronto, 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

Mary  E.  Rawson,  Rawson  and  Wiles,  Ltd.,  Box  2465,  Van- 
couver, British  Columbia. 

Robert  Robert,  Ministry  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Quebec. 
Cecilia  Spence,  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Victoria, 
British  Columbia. 

James  W.  Wilson,  Professor,  School  of  Urban  and  Re- 
gional Planning,  University  of  Waterloo,  Waterloo,  Ontario. 


COSTA  RICA  Alvaro  G.  Saborio,  Apartado  Postal  486,  San  Jose. 

DENMARK  Ole  Svensson,  Department  of  City  Planning,  Royal  Danish 

Academy,  Copenhagen. 


ENGLAND 


Judith  A.  Allen,  Lecturer  in  Town  Planning,  The  Polytech- 
nic, London. 


HONDURAS 


Rodolfo  V.  Silva,  Executive  Vice  President,  Central  Amer- 
ican Bank  for  Economic  Integration,  APDO.  772,  Teguci- 
galpa. 
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INDIA 


H.  Benjamin  Fisher,  Ford  Foundation,  55  Lodi  Estate, 
New  Delhi. 

Jawahar  L.  Parashar,  Associate  Planner,  Central  Town  and 
County  Planning  Organization,  Government  of  India,  New 
Delhi. 


IRELAND 


James  G.  Eustace,  National  Institute  for  Physical  Plan- 
ning, Dublin. 

Gerald  A.  Walker,  National  Institute  for  Physical  Plan- 
ning, Dublin. 


ISRAEL 


Daniel  Shefer,  Lecturer,  Faculty  of  Architecture  and  Town 
Planning,  Technion,  Haifa. 


LIBYA 


Ali  M.  Amura,  National  Development  Company,  Sovani 
Road,  Tripoli. 


THAILAND 


Chalerm  Keokungwal,  Chief  of  Research  and  Analysis 
Division,  Department  of  Town  and  Country  Planning,  Min- 
istry of  Interior,  Bangkok. 


VENEZUELA  Diane  Dunlap,  Planner,  Corporacion  Venezolana  De  Guay- 

ana,  Apartado  7000,  Caracas. 


ZAMBIA 


Simeo  B.  Siame,  Department  of  Town  and  Country  Plan- 
ning, Ministry  of  Provincial  and  Local  Government,  Lu- 
saka. 
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STUDENTS  1971-1972 


DAVID  ALSTON,  JR.— A.B.  in  Sociology,  NCCU 
RICHARD  N.  L  ANDREWS— B.A.  in  Philosophy,  Yale;  M.R.P.,  UNC 
JAMES  E.  B  AC  KM  ON— B.A.  in  History  and  Sociology,  Winston-Salem  State 
University 

MITCHELL  E.  BAKER— B.A.  in  Sociology,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
RICHARD  A.  BAKER— A.B.  in  Economics,  Oberlin 
DONALD  R.  BALCOM— B.A.  in  Geography,  Dartmouth 
JOEL  BARR— B.A.  in  Economics,  Duke 

REMI  BARRE— Diploma  in  Civil  Engineering,  Ecole  Des  Mines,  Nancy,  France 
UMAR  G.  BENNA— B.  Arch,  in  Architecture,  Ahma  Du  Bello  Univer.,  Nigeria 
DANIEL  L.  BOND— B.F.A.  in  Fine  Arts;  B.  Arch,  in  Architecture,  Rhode  Island 

School  of  Design 
ERNEST  W.  BOYD— B.A.  in  History,  Harvard 

JAMES  L.  BREITHAUPT— B.A.  in  Public  Affairs,  University  of  Oregon 

DAVID  A.  BUCK— B.I. E.  in  Industrial  Engineering,  Cornell 

SAMUEL  D.  BURNS— B.S.  in  Urban  Planning,  Michigan  State 

MICHAEL  V.  BUSKO— B.S.  in  Electrical  Engineering,  Yale;  M.B.A.  in  Business 

Administration,  Cornell 
INA  SUE  CAPERTON — A.B.  in  English,  Oberlin 
JOHN  M.  CARTWRIGHT— B.  Arch,  in  Architecture,  NCSU 
MARK  E.  CAVANAUGH— B.  Arch,  in  Architecture,  Carnegie-Mellon 
SAMAR  CHATTERJEE— B.S.  in  Civil  Engineering,  Indian  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; M.Sc.  in  Water  Resources,  University  of  Ottawa 
HOWARD  D.  CHERNIACK— B.A.  in  Political  Science,  Carleton;  M.C.P.  in  Plan- 
ning, University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
LAWRENCE  D.  CONNOR,  JR.— A.B.  in  Political  Science,  The  Citadel 
KENNETH  W.  DALY— B.A.  in  English,  Providence  College 
DAVID  L.  DAMM— B.A.  in  History,  University  of  Michigan 

JONATHAN  M.  DAVIDSON— A.B.  in  Political  Science,  Case  Western  Reserve 
University 

JAMES  E.  DAVIS— B.S.  in  Civil  Engineering,  NCSU 

THEODORE  DROETTBOOM— B.A.  in  Sociology,  University  of  Washington 
GARY  S.  ELLIS— A.B.  in  Economics,  Brandeis 
PHILIP  C.  EMMI— B.A.  in  Economics,  Harvard 
MICHAEL  T.  FARMER— B.A.  in  Sociology,  University  of  Kentucky 
PAUL  E.  FISHER— B.A.  in  Urban  Geography,  Indiana  University 
CAROL  J.  GALBREATH— A.B.  in  Urban  Studies,  Mount  Holyoke 
ELAINE  T.  GERBER— B.A.  in  Political  Science,  Goucher 
HAROLD  B.  GLOVER— B.S.  in  Economics,  N.  C.  A  and  T  State  University 
RICHARD  J.  GOODWIN— B.A.  in  Political  Science,  University  of  Michigan 
0.  MATT  I  SON  GRAHAM,  JR.— B.S.  in  Industrial  Relations,  UNC 
MICHAEL  T.  GREGORY— B.A.  in  Economics,  Holy  Cross 
CAROL  J.  HANSON— B.A.  in  Communications,  Illinois 
MARIE  L.  HENLEY— B.A.  in  Sociology,  St.  Mary's 
MICHAEL  C.  HERRERO— B.A.  in  Economics,  Stanford 
JAMES  F.  HICKS— A.B.  in  Political  Science,  UNC 
CHERYL  SCOTT  HOLLAND— B.A.  in  Sociology,  Hampton  Institute 
JERRY  A.  HYMAN— B.A.  in  Political  Science,  Rutgers 
DIANE  B.  IRVINE— B.S.  in  Engineering  Science,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
THOMAS  E.  JACOBSON— B.C.E.  and  M.S.C.E.  in  Civil  Engineering,  University 
of  Minnesota 

EARL  R.  JONES— A.B.  in  Political  Science  and  Urban  Studies,  Brooklyn  College 
PATRICIA  M.  JUDICE— B.A.  in  Political  Science,  University  of  Houston 
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JAMES  A.  KADAMUS— B.A.  in  Political  Science,  Union  College 
JOHN  N.  KENT— B.A.  in  History,  Carleton 
FORREST  E.  KLINGER— B.A.  in  Economics,  Haverford 
ROBERT  J.  KOCH— B.  Arch,  in  Architecture,  NCSU 
MICHAEL  L.  LICITRA— B.A.  in  Government,  Cornell 
WILLIAM  E.  LIEBERMAN— A.B.  in  Biology,  Northeastern 
LESLIE  H.  LIPKIND— B.A.  in  Economics,  Northeastern 
JAMES  D.  LOCKE— B.A.  in  Economics,  Illinois 

SONNA  M.  LOEWENTHAL— B.A.  in  American  Civilization,  Pembroke 
PETER  J.  LUCE— B.A.  in  Psychology,  Fairleigh-Dickinson 
SCOTT  D.  MacDONALD— A.B.  in  Political  Science,  Indiana  University 
ALEXANDER  T.  MaclNTOSH— B.A.  in  History,  UNC 

MICHAEL  E.  MALONEY— B.A.  in  Philosophy,  St.  Pius  X  Seminary;  M.Ed,  in 

Education,  Xavier  University 
LESLIE  S.  MAY— B.A.  in  History,  State  University  of  New  York 
JAMES  S.  McCULLOUGH— B.A.  in  Architecture,  Yale 

ROBERT  L.  MELVIN— B.S.  in  Economics,  McMurray;  M.B.A.  in  Business  Ad- 
ministration, University  of  Michigan;  M.R.P.  in  Planning,  UNC 
HERMAN  MIXON— A.B.,  M.A.,  in  History,  UNC 
DAVID  C.  MORRIS— B.A.  in  English,  University  of  Michigan 
TIMOTHY  L.  MURPHY— A.B.  in  Government,  Harvard 
JAMES  W.  NEWLIN— A.B.  in  Economics;  M.R.P.  in  Planning,  UNC 
BARRY  C.  NOCKS— B.S.  in  Industrial  Engineering,  Cornell 
CHRISTOPHER  G.  OLNEY— B.A.  in  Social  Relations,  Harvard 
TERRENCE  M.  O'CONNOR— A.B.  in  History,  Canisius;  J.D.  in  Law,  Notre  Dame 
VIRGINIA  OSHEN— B.S.  in  Sociology,  Michigan  State 

JOHN  R.  OTTENSMAN— B.A.  in  American  Institutions,  University  of  Michigan 

JAMES  R.  OUIMETTE— B.S.  in  Physics,  U.  of  California  at  Riverside 

BRIAN  W.  PECKHAM— A.B.  in  Economics,  Stanford 

AUSTIN  E.  PENNY,  JR.— B.A.  in  Sociology,  Lake  Forest  College 

PETER  D.  PETRALL— B.  Arch,  in  Architecture,  National  Engineering  University, 

Lima,  Peru;  M.  Arch,  in  Architecture,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
CARSON  R.  PHILLIPS— A.B.  in  Sociology,  William  and  Mary 
DIANE  C.  PRATT— B.A.  in  Economics,  Barat  College 
PEGGY  A.  REICHERT— A.B.  in  History,  Duke 

SHERMAN  B.  ROBINSON— B.A.  in  Marketing,  J.D.  in  Law,  Howard  University 

CAROL  L.  RUBIN— B.A.  in  Urban  Studies,  Case  Western  Reserve 

DAVID  C.  SANCHEZ— B.S.  in  Civil  Engineering,  Illinois;  M.S.  in  Environmental 

Systems  Engineering,  Clemson 
JOSEPH  J.  SAUSER— B.A.  in  Social  Relations,  Harvard 
CATHERINE  R.  SEIPP— B.A.  in  Economics,  Connecticut  College 
JOHN  B.  SLIDELL— B.A.  in  Political  Science,  Princeton 
BARBARA  L.  SMITH— B.A.  in  Political  Science,  Chatham  College 
RAYMOND  J.  SOLECKI— B.E.E.  in  Electrical  Engineering,  Manhattan  College 
PETER  E.  SORANT— S.B.  in  Industrial  Management,  MIT 
CHARLOTTE  T.  SPENCER— A.B.  in  French,  Duke 
RAYMOND  E.  STANLAND— B.I.D.  in  Industrial  Design,  Auburn 
ROBERT  G.  STANLEY— B.A.  in  Fine  Arts,  Colgate 
STEPHEN  J.  STEINER— B.A.  in  Economics,  Notre  Dame 

HOWARD  J.  SUMKA— B.Eng.  in  Engineering,  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology; 

M.S.  in  Metallurgy,  Northwestern;  M.R.P.  in  Planning,  UNC 
WILLIAM  C.  SWAN— B.A.  in  Political  Science,  Tufts 
WILLIAM  R.  SWINDAMAN— B.A.  in  Political  Science,  Wittenberg 
JAMES  A.  TEDROW— B.S.  in  Civil  Engineering,  Stanford 
RUSSELL  W.  THIBEAULT— B.A.  in  Sociology,  U.  of  New  Hampshire 
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LEE  C.  TSENG— B.S.E.  in  Architectural  Engineering,  Chang  Kung  University, 

Taiwan;  M.S.  in  Urban  Planning,  College  of  Chinese  Culture,  Taiwan 
JAMES  R.  WALKER— B.S.  in  Political  Science,  Middle  Tennessee  State 
LUCY  A.  WALKER— B.A.  in  Sociology,  University  of  Wisconsin 
JIMMIE  L.  WARD— B.S.  in  Sociology,  NCCU 
SUZANNE  M.  WELLBORN— A.B.  in  Political  Science,  UNC 
JAMES  B.  WHARTON— B.A.  in  Psychology,  University  of  Southern  Florida 
WILLIAM  P.  D.  WHITE— B.A.  in  English,  UNC;  B.  Arch,  in  Architecture,  NCSU 
JEFFREY  B.  WILLIAMS— A.B.  in  Economics,  UNC 

ROBERT  M.  WINICK— B.S.E.  in  Civil  Engineering,  Cooper  Union;  M.C.P.  in 
Planning,  Yale 

GARY  B.  WOOD— B.  Arch,  in  Architecture,  Oklahoma  State 
MICHAEL  D.  WORTLEY— B.A.  in  Political  Science,  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Applicants  to  the  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning 
are  eligible  for  several  types  of  fellowships  and  assistantships  as 
follows:  (1)  awards  made  by  the  Department;  (2)  University  awards 
for  which  applicants  to  the  Department  are  considered;  and  (3) 
awards  made  by  outside  agencies  for  which  applicants  to  the 
Department  are  considered. 

AWARDS  MADE  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Mellon  Fellowships,  established  in  1964  under  a  gift  from  the 
Richard  King  Mellon  Charitable  Trusts  for  graduate  students  in 
city  planning  and  urban  renewal.  The  grants  are  variable  and  are 
made  in  relation  to  need. 

Comprehensive  Health  Planning  Traineeships,  available  through 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  Training  Grants,  provide  stipends  for 
the  academic  year  starting  at  $1,700  for  the  first  year,  $1,800  for 
intermediate  years,  and  $1,990  for  the  terminal  year,  plus  tuition 
and  fees,  plus  $355  per  dependent;  stipend  levels  vary  depending 
on  experience  and  schooling.  Recipients  are  also  eligible  for  sum- 
mer stipends  for  residence  work  or  thesis  research. 

National  Science  Foundation  Assistantships,  included  as  part 
of  a  Science  Development  Grant  received  by  the  Department,  pro- 
vide academic  year  stipends  ranging  from  $1,300  to  $2,700  for 
Research  Assistants. 

Social  Policy  Planning  Traineeships,  available  through  a  train- 
ing grant  provided  by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  pro- 
vide stipends  for  the  academic  year  of  $2,400  plus  tuition  and  fees, 
plus  a  dependency  allowance. 

Fellowships  for  Minority  Group  Students,  contributed  under  a 
grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  provide  stipends  of  $2,400  for  the 
academic  year,  plus  tuition  and  fees,  and  a  dependency  allowance. 

Graduate  and  Research  Assistantships,  provided  through  State 
funds,  as  well  as  through  research  grants  from  foundations  and 
Federal  Agencies  pay  from  $750  to  $2,700  a  year. 

UNIVERSITY  AWARDS  FOR  WHICH  APPLICANTS 
TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  ARE  CONSIDERED 

Morehead  Fellowships,  provided  by  the  John  Motley  Morehead 
Foundation  pay  $4,000  a  year,  plus  tuition  and  fees,  for  each  of 
four  years. 
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First-Year  Graduate  School  Fellowships  pay  up  to  $2,600  for 
the  first  year  plus  tuition  benefits. 

Assistantships  offered  through  the  Center  for  Urban  and  Re- 
gional Studies.  These  pay  from  $1,200  to  $2,400  a  year. 

AWARDS  MADE  BY  OUTSIDE  AGENCIES  FOR  WHICH 
APPLICANTS  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  ARE  CONSIDERED 

Loula  D.  Lasker  Fellowships  pay  up  to  $3,000  a  year. 

The  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation  maintain  independent  fellowship  programs  in  which 
grants  are  made  to  individuals  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
school  of  their  choice.  Interested  applicants  should  write  to  these 
agencies  at  least  a  year  in  advance  for  information  concerning 
their  fellowship  programs. 

Applicants  for  financial  aid  are  considered  for  all  fellowships 
and  assistantships  available  through  the  Department  and  the  Uni- 
versity. Those  who  appear  to  qualify  for  grants  made  by  outside 
agencies  will  be  so  advised  and  will  be  sent  additional  application 
materials  if  that  should  be  necessary. 

Part-time  employment  opportunities  are  sometimes  available 
in  nearby  planning  offices. 

The  general  loan  funds,  announced  in  the  University  catalogue, 
are  open  to  graduate  students.  Loans  can  only  be  negotiated  by 
students  in  residence.  Applications,  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School,  should  be  made  to  the  Director  of  Student  Aid. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES  FOR  EACH  SEMESTER 


In  addition  each  applicant  is  required  to  pay  a  $10.00  applica- 
tion fee  which  is  non-refundable.  An  applicant  who  has  been 
offered  admission  reserves  his  place  by  the  payment  of  a  $25.00 
enrollment  deposit  which  is  credited  toward  the  first  semester's 
tuition. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  make,  with  the  approval 
of  the  proper  authorities,  changes  in  tuition  and  other  fees  at  any 
time. 


1971-72 


1972-73 


Tuition  (N.  C.  resident)  .... 
Tuition  (out-of-state  student) 
Fees   


$112.50 
650.00 
86.50 


$112.50 
900.00 
86.50 
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Students  in  the  Department  should  be  prepared  to  meet  ex- 
penses that  may  occur  in  connection  with  their  various  courses. 
These  may  include  the  cost  of  drafting  equipment  and  supplies, 
occasional  travel  to  nearby  communities  and  to  the  Washington- 
Baltimore  Area,  typing,  photoduplication,  and  materials  for  the 
presentation  of  drawings  and  models. 

HOUSING 

The  University  provides  housing  for  unmarried  students  in 
residence  halls,  several  of  which  are  reserved  for  graduate  stu- 
dents. The  cost  per  academic  year  ranges  from  $312-$630.1  Laundry 
and  linen  services  are  available  at  reasonable  rates.  Further  in- 
formation about  housing  may  be  found  in  the  Graduate  School 
Catalogue.  Dining  facilities  are  operated  in  locations  convenient 
to  residence  halls  and  meals  are  offered  at  reasonable  rates. 

The  University  has  several  hundred  apartments  available  for 
married  students,  consisting  of  one  bedroom  and  two  bedroom 
units.  Rent  is  approximately  $82  to  $110  per  month,  while  rent  in 
the  older  prefabricated  units  is  considerably  lower.  It  is  a  general 
policy  of  the  University  to  grant  priority  to  married  graduate  stu- 
dents. Early  application  to  the  Director  of  Housing  is  strongly 
recommended. 

Apart  from  University  housing,  there  are  privately  operated 
residence  halls  in  University  Square.  These  buildings  have  a 
cafeteria  dining  commons  and  the  fee  charged  includes  room  and 
board.  Arrangements  for  these  accommodations  should  be  made 
directly  with  the  Granville  Towers  Business  Office,  University 
Square,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  27514. 


'All  housing  costs  quoted  are  for  1971;  increases  are  anticipated  during  1972. 
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RESIDENCE  STATUS  FOR  TUITION  PAYMENT* 

1.  General.  The  tuition  charge  for  legal  residents  of  North 
Carolina  is  less  than  for  nonresidents.  To  qualify  for  in-state  tuition, 
a  legal  resident  must  have  maintained  his  domicile  in  North  Caro- 
lina for  at  least  the  twelve  months  next  preceding  the  date  of  first 
enrollment  or  re-enrollment  in  an  institution  of  higher  education  in 
this  state.3  Student  status  in  an  institution  of  higher  education  in 
this  state  shall  not  constitute  eligibility  for  residence  to  qualify 
said  student  for  in-state  tuition. 

2.  Minors:  A  minor  is  any  person  who  has  not  reached  the 
age  of  eighteen  years.4  The  legal  residence  of  a  person  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  first  enrollment  in  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  in  this  state  is  that  of  his  parents, 
surviving  parent,  or  legal  guardian.  In  cases  where  parents  are 
divorced  or  legally  separated,  the  legal  residence  of  the  father  will 
control  unless  custody  of  the  minor  has  been  awarded  by  court 
to  the  mother  or  to  a  legal  guardian  other  than  a  parent.  No  claim 
of  residence  in  North  Carolina  based  upon  residence  of  a  guardian 
in  North  Carolina  will  be  considered  if  either  parent  is  living  un- 
less the  action  of  the  court  appointing  the  guardian  antedates  the 
student's  first  enrollment  in  a  North  Carolina  institution  of  higher 
education  by  at  least  twelve  months. 

3.  Adults:  An  adult  is  any  person  who  has  reached  the  age 
of  eighteen  years.  Persons,  eighteen  or  more  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  first  enrollment  in  an  institution  of  higher  education,  are 
responsible  for  establishing  their  own  domicile.  Persons  reaching 
the  age  of  eighteen,  whose  parents  are  and  have  been  domiciled 
in  North  Carolina  for  at  least  the  preceding  twelve  months,  retain 
North  Carolina  residence  for  tuition  payment  purposes  until  domi- 
cile in  North  Carolina  is  abandoned.  If  North  Carolina  residence 
is  abandoned  by  an  adult,  maintenance  of  North  Carolina  domicile 
for  twelve  months  as  a  non-student  is  required  to  regain  in-state 
status  for  tuition  payment  purposes. 

2These  regulations,  as  amended  on  August  13,  1971,  shall  be  applicable  with  respect 
to  tuition  payments  coming  due  after  said  date. 

SThe  reference  in  this  sentence  to  "twelve  months"  formerly  read  "six  months"; 
Chapter  845  of  the  1971  Session  Laws,  which  was  ratified  on  July  13,  1971,  made  the 
change  from  "six  months"  to  "twelve  months".  The  office  of  the  Attorney  General  has 
rendered  the  following  opinion: 

'The  eligibility  of  all  students  who  have  applied  and  have  been  accepted  by  state- 
supported  institutions  of  higher  education  prior  to  July  13,  1971,  shall  be  determined 
upon  the  individual  having  maintained  his  domicile  in  North  Carolina  for  at  least  the 
six  months  next  preceding  the  date  of  first  enrollment  or  re-enrollment  in  an  institution 
of  higher  education  in  this  State.  The  twelve-month  requirement  as  provided  for  in 
Chapter  845  of  the  1971  Session  Laws  does  not  apply  to  any  individual  who  applied  for 
admission  and  was  accepted  by  a  state-supported  institution  of  higher  education  prior 
to  July  13,  1971.  The  student  already  enrolled  as  an  in-state  student,  qualifying  as  such 
by  compliance  with  the  six-month  requirement  prior  to  July  13,  1971,  shall  retain  in- 
state status.' 

4Chapter  585  of  the  1971  Session  Laws,  which  became  effective  on  July  5,  1971, 
changed  the  age  of  adulthood  from  twenty-one  years  to  eighteen  years. 
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4.  Married  Students:  The  legal  residence  of  a  wife  follows 
that  of  her  husband,  except  that  a  woman  currently  enrolled  as 
an  in-state  student  in  an  institution  of  higher  education  may  con- 
tinue as  a  resident  even  though  she  marries  a  nonresident  If  the 
husband  is  a  nonresident  and  separation  or  divorce  occurs,  the 
woman  may  qualify  for  in-state  tuition  after  establishing  her  domi- 
cile in  North  Carolina  for  at  least  twelve  months  as  a  non-student. 

5.  Military  Personnel:  No  person  shall  lose  his  in-state  resi- 
dent status  by  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  outside  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina.  A  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  may  obtain  in- 
state residence  status  for  himself,  his  spouse,  or  his  children  after 
maintaining  his  domicile  in  North  Carolina  for  at  least  the  twelve 
months  next  preceding  his  or  their  enrollment  or  re-enrollment  in 
an  institution  of  higher  education  in  this  state. 

6.  Aliens:  Aliens  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  may  establish  North  Carolina  residence  in 
the  same  manner  as  any  other  nonresident. 

7.  Property  and  Taxes:  Ownership  of  property  in  or  payment 
of  taxes  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  apart  from  legal  residence 
will  not  qualify  one  for  the  in-state  tuition  rate. 

8.  Change  of  Status:  The  residence  status  of  any  student  is 
determined  as  of  the  time  of  his  first  enrollment  in  an  institution 
of  higher  education  in  North  Carolina  except:  (a)  in  the  case  of  a 
nonresident  student  at  the  time  of  first  enrollment  who  has  sub- 
sequently maintained  domicile  as  a  non-student  for  at  least  twelve 
consecutive  months  and  (b)  in  the  case  of  a  resident  who  abandons 
his  legal  residence  in  North  Carolina.  In  either  case,  the  appro- 
priate tuition  rate  will  become  effective  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  subsequent  term  enrolled. 

9.  Responsibility  of  Students:  Any  student  or  prospective  stu- 
dent in  doubt  concerning  his  residence  status  must  bear  the 
responsibility  for  securing  a  ruling  by  stating  his  case  in  writing 
to  the  admissions  officer.  The  student  who,  due  to  subsequent 
events,  becomes  eligible  for  a  change  in  classification,  whether 
from  out-of-state  to  in-state  or  the  reverse,  has  the  responsibility 
of  immediately  informing  the  Office  of  Admissions  of  this  circum- 
stance in  writing.  Failure  to  give  complete  and  correct  information 
regarding  residence  constitutes  grounds  for  disciplinary  action. 

10.  Appeals  of  Rulings  of  Admission  Officers:  Any  student  or 
prospective  student  may  appeal  the  ruling  of  the  admissions  officer 
in  writing  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  institution.  The  Chancellor  may 
use  any  officer  or  committee  which  he  deems  appropriate  in  review 
of  the  appeal.  Appeal  of  the  Chancellor's  ruling  may  be  made  to  the 
President  of  the  University;  such  appeals  to  be  filed  with  the  Chan- 
cellor and  forwarded  by  him  to  the  President. 
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GENERAL  UNIVERSITY  REGULATIONS  AND  POLICIES 

Students  of  all  races  are  equally  welcome  in  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  Persons  of  all  racial  backgrounds  may  apply  for 
and  accept  admission,  confident  that  the  policy  and  regular  prac- 
tice of  the  institution  will  protect  them  from  discrimination. 

Policies,  Procedures,  and  Disciplinary  Actions 
in  Cases  of  Disruption  of  Educational  Process 

The  following  statement  has  been  incorporated  in  the  Bylaws 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University,  and  is  quoted  for  the 
information  of  all  members  of  the  University  Community. 

Section  5-1.  Policies  Relating  to  Disruptive  Conduct 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  has  long  honored  the  right  of  free  discussion  and 
expression,  peaceful  picketing  and  demonstrations,  the  right  to  petition  and  peaceably 
to  assemble.  That  these  rights  are  a  part  of  the  fabric  of  this  institution  is  not  ques- 
tioned. They  must  remain  secure.  It  is  equally  clear,  however,  that  in  a  community  of 
learning  willful  disruption  of  the  educational  process,  destruction  of  property,  and  inter- 
ference with  the  rights  of  other  members  of  the  community  cannot  be  tolerated.  Accord- 
ingly, it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  University  to  deal  with  any  such  disruption,  destruc- 
tion or  interference  promptly  and  effectively,  but  also  fairly  and  impartially  without 
regard  to  race,  religion,  sex  or  political  beliefs. 

Section  5-2.  Definition  of  Disruptive  Conduct 

(a)  Any  faculty  member  (the  term  "faculty  member,"  wherever  used  in  this  Chapter 
V,  shall  include  regular  faculty  members,  full-time  instructors,  lecturers,  and  all  other 
persons  exempt  from  the  North  Carolina  State  Personnel  System  [Chapter  126  of  the 
General  Statutes  as  amended]  who  receive  compensation  for  teaching,  or  other  instruc- 
tional functions,  or  research  at  the  University),  any  graduate  student  engaged  in  the 
instructional  program,  or  any  student  who,  with  the  intent  to  obstruct  or  disrupt  any 
normal  operation  or  function  of  the  University  or  any  of  its  component  institutions, 
engages,  or  incites  others  to  engage,  in  individual  or  collective  conduct  which  destroys 
or  significantly  damages  any  University  property,  or  which  impairs  or  threatens  impair- 
ment of  the  physical  well-being  of  any  member  of  the  University  community,  or  which, 
because  of  its  violent,  forceful,  threatening  or  intimidating  nature  or  because  it  restrains 
freedom  of  lawful  movement,  otherwise  prevents  any  members  of  the  University  com- 
munity from  conducting  his  normal  activities  within  the  University,  shall  be  subject  to 
prompt  and  appropriate  disciplinary  action,  which  may  include  suspension,  expulsion, 
discharge  or  dismissal  from  the  University. 

The  following,  while  not  intended  to  be  exclusive,  illustrate  the  offenses  encompassed 
herein,  when  done  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  or  disrupting  any  normal  operation  or 
function  of  the  University  or  any  of  its  component  institutions:  (1)  occupation  of  any 
University  building  or  part  thereof  with  intent  to  deprive  others  of  its  normal  use;  (2) 
blocking  the  entrance  or  exit  of  any  University  building  or  corridor  or  room  therein  with 
intent  to  deprive  others  of  lawful  access  to  or  from,  or  use  of,  said  building  or  corridor 
or  room;  (3)  setting  fire  to  or  by  any  other  means  destroying  or  substantially  damaging 
any  University  building  or  property,  or  the  property  of  others  on  University  premises; 
(4)  any  possession  or  display  of,  or  attempt  or  threat  to  use,  for  any  unlawful  purpose, 
any  weapon,  dangerous  instrument,  explosive,  or  inflammable  material  in  any  University 
building  or  on  any  University  campus;  (5)  prevention  of,  or  attempt  to  prevent  by 
physical  act,  the  attending,  convening,  continuation  or  orderly  conduct  of  any  University 
class  or  activity  or  of  any  lawful  meeting  or  assembly  in  any  University  building  or  on 
any  University  campus;  and  (6)  blocking  normal  pedestrian  or  vehicular  traffic  on  or 
into  any  University  campus. 
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(b)  Any  person  engaged  in  the  instructional  program  who  fails  or  refuses  to  carry  out 
validly  assigned  duties,  with  the  intent  to  obstruct  or  disrupt  any  normal  operation  or 
function  of  the  University  or  any  of  its  component  institutions,  shall  be  subject  to 
prompt  and  appropriate  disciplinary  action  under  this  Chapter  V  if  (but  only  if)  his 
status  is  such  that  he  is  not  subject  to  the  provision  of  Section  4-3  of  Chapter  IV. 


Section  5-3.  Responsibilities  of  Chancellors 

(a)  When  any  Chancellor  has  cause  to  believe  that  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Chapter  V  have  been  violated,  he  shall  forthwith  investigate  or  cause  to  be  investigated 
the  occurrence,  and  upon  identification  of  the  parties  involved  shall  promptly  determine 
whether  any  charge  is  to  be  made  with  respect  thereto. 

(b)  If  he  decides  that  a  charge  is  to  be  made,  he  shall,  within  thirty  (30)  days  after  he 
has  information  as  to  the  identity  of  the  alleged  perpetrator  of  the  offense  but  in  no 
event  more  than  twelve  (12)  months  after  the  occurrence  of  alleged  offense,  (i)  refer  the 
case  to  the  appropriate  existing  University  judicial  body,  or  (ii)  refer  the  matter  to  a 
Hearing  Committee  drawn  from  a  previously  selected  Hearings  Panel  which,  under  this 
option,  is  required  to  implement  action  for  violation  of  Section  5-2  (a)  or  (b)  of  this 
Chapter.  If  the  case  is  referred  to  an  existing  University  judicial  body  under  (i)  above, 
the  procedural  rules  of  that  body  shall  be  followed,  and  subsections,  (c)  through  (f) 
below  shall  not  be  applicable.  If  the  matter  is  referred  to  a  Hearing  Committee  under 
(ii)  above,  the  procedural  rules  prescribed  in  subsections  (c)  through  (f)  below  shall  be 
followed. 


(c)  The  accused  shall  be  given  written  notice  by  personal  service  or  registered  mail, 
return  receipt  requested,  stating: 

(1)  The  specific  violations  of  this  Chapter  V  with  which  the  accused  is  charged. 

(2)  The  designated  time  and  place  of  the  hearing  on  the  charge  by  the  Hearing 
Committee,  which  time  shall  be  not  earlier  than  seven  (7)  nor  later  than  ten  (10) 
days  following  receipt  of  the  notice. 

(3)  That  the  accused  shall  be  entitled  to  the  presumption  of  innocence  until  found 
guilty,  the  right  to  retain  counsel,  the  right  to  present  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  other  evidence,  the  right  to  cross-examine  all  witnesses  against  him,  the  right 
to  examine  all  documents  and  demonstrative  evidence  adverse  to  him,  and  the 
right  to  transcript  of  the  proceedings  of  the  hearing. 

(d)  The  Hearing  Committee  shall  determine  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused.  If 
the  person  charged  is  found  guilty,  the  Hearing  Committee  shall  recommend  to  the 
Chancellor  such  discipline  as  said  body  determines  to  be  appropriate.  After  considering 
such  recommendation  the  Chancellor  shall  prescribe  such  discipline  as  he  deems 
proper.  In  any  event,  whether  the  person  is  found  guilty  or  not  guilty,  a  written  report 
shall  be  made  by  the  chancellor  to  the  President  within  ten  (10)  days. 

(e)  Any  person  found  guilty  shall  have  ten  (10)  days  after  notice  of  such  findings  in 
which  to  appeal  to  the  President  of  the  University.  Such  an  appeal  if  taken  shall  be 
upon  the  grounds  set  forth  in  Section  5-5. 

(f)  Any  accused  person  who,  without  good  cause,  shall  fail  to  appear  at  the  time  and 
place  fixed  for  the  hearing  of  his  case  by  the  Hearing  Committee  shall  be  suspended 
indefinitely  or  discharged  from  University  employment. 

(g)  A  Chancellor,  unless  so  ordered  or  otherwise  prevented  by  court,  shall  not  be 
precluded  from  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this  Chapter  V  by  reason  of  any  pending 
action  in  any  State  or  Federal  court.  Should  a  delay  occur  in  prosecuting  the  charge 
against  the  accused  because  the  accused  or  witnesses  that  may  be  necessary  to  a  deter- 
mination of  the  charge  are  involved  in  State  or  Federal  court  actions,  the  time  limita- 
tions set  forth  above  in  this  Section  5-3  shall  not  apply. 

(h)  Conviction  in  any  State  or  Federal  court  shall  not  preclude  the  University  or  any 
of  its  officers  from  exercising  disciplinary  action  in  any  offense  referred  to  in  this 
Chapter  V. 
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(i)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Chapter  V  shall  preclude  the  President  or  any  Chancellor 
from  taking  any  other  steps,  including  injunctive  relief  or  other  legal  action,  which  he 
may  deem  advisable  to  protect  the  best  interest  of  the  University. 


Section  5-4.  Aggravated  Acts  or  Threatened  Repetition  of  Acts 

(a)  The  Chancellor  of  each  of  the  component  institutions  of  the  University  shall 
appoint  an  Emergency  Consultative  Panel  which  shall  be  composed  of  not  less  than 
three  (3)  nor  more  than  five  (5)  faoulty  members  and  not  less  than  three  (3)  nor  more 
than  five  (5)  students  who  shall  be  available  to  advise  with  the  Chancellor  in  any 
emergency.  No  member  of  such  Panel  shall  serve  for  more  than  one  (1)  year  unless 
he  be  reappointed  by  the  Chancellor.  The  Chancellor  may  make  appointments,  either 
temporary  or  for  a  full  year,  to  fill  any  vacancies  which  may  exist  on  the  Panel. 

(b)  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Chancellor,  there  is  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that 
a  person  has  committed  any  of  the  acts  prohibited  under  this  Chapter  V  which,  because 
of  the  aggravated  character  or  probable  repetition  of  such  act  or  acts,  necessitates 
immediate  action  to  protect  the  University  from  substantial  interference  with  any  of  its 
orderly  operations  or  functions,  or  to  prevent  threats  to  or  acts  which  endanger  life  or 
property,  the  Chancellor,  with  the  concurrence  as  hereinafter  provided  of  the  Emergency 
Consultative  Panel  established  pursuant  to  (a)  above,  may  forthwith  suspend  such  person 
from  the  University  and  bar  him  from  the  University  campus;  provided,  however,  that  in 
the  event  of  such  suspension  the  person  suspended  shall  be  given  written  notice  of  the 
reason  for  his  suspension,  either  personally  or  by  registered  mail  addressed  to  his  last 
known  addresses,  and  shall  be  afforded  a  prompt  hearing,  which,  if  requested,  shall  be 
commenced  within  ten  (10)  days  of  the  suspension.  Except  for  purposes  of  attending 
personally  any  hearings  conducted  under  this  Chapter  V,  the  bar  against  the  appearance 
of  the  accused  on  the  University  campus  shall  remain  in  effect  until  final  judgment  has 
been  rendered  in  his  case  and  all  appellant  proceedings  have  been  concluded,  unless 
such  restriction  is  earlier  lifted  by  written  notice  from  the  Chancellor. 

(c)  A  quorum  of  the  Emergency  Consultative  Panel  provided  for  in  (a)  above  shall 
consist  of  not  less  than  four  (4)  of  its  members,  and  the  required  concurrence  shall 
have  been  obtained  if  a  majority  of  such  quorum  shall  indicate  their  concurrence.  The 
Chancellor  shall  meet  personally  with  members  of  such  Panel  at  the  time  he  seeks 
concurrence,  if  it  is  feasible  to  do  so.  However,  if  the  circumstances  are  such  that  the 
Chancellor  deems  it  not  to  be  feasible  to  personally  assemble  such  members,  then  he 
may  communicate  with  them  or  the  required  number  of  them  individually  by  telephone 
or  by  such  other  means  as  he  may  choose  to  employ,  in  which  he  may  proceed  as 
provided  in  (b)  above  after  the  required  majority  of  such  members  have  communicated 
their  concurrence  to  him. 

(d)  In  the  Chancellor's  absence  or  inability  to  act,  the  President  may  exercise  the 
powers  of  the  Chancellor  specified  in  the  Section  5-4  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  could  the  Chancellor  but  for  such  absence  or  inability  to  act. 

Section  5-5.  Right  to  Appeal 

Any  person  found  guilty  of  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Chapter  V  by  the  Hearing 
Committee  referred  to  in  Section  5-3  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  the  finding  and  the 
discipline  imposed  upon  him  to  the  President  of  the  University.  Any  such  appeal  shall 
be  in  writing,  shall  be  based  solely  upon  the  record,  and  shall  be  limited  to  one  or 
more  of  the  following  grounds: 

(1)  That  the  finding  is  not  supported  by  substantial  evidence; 

(2)  That  a  fair  hearing  was  not  accorded  the  accused;  or 

(3)  That  the  discipline  imposed  was  excessive  or  inappropriate. 

It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  President  to  make  prompt  disposition  of  all  such 
appeals,  and  his  decision  shall  be  rendered  within  thirty  (30)  days  after  receipt  of  the 
complete  record  on  appeal. 

Section  5-6.  No  Amnesty 

No  administrative  official,  faculty  member,  or  student  of  the  University  shall  have 
authority  to  grant  amnesty  or  to  make  any  promise  as  to  prosecution  or  non-prosecution 
to  any  court,  State  or  Federal,  or  before  any  student,  faculty,  administrative,  or  Trustee 
committee  to  any  person  charged  with  or  suspected  of  violation  Section  5-2  (a)  or  (b) 
of  these  Bylaws. 
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Section  5-7.  Publication 


The  provisions  of  this  Chapter  V  shall  be  given  wide  dissemination  in  such  manner 
as  the  President  or  Chancellors  may  deem  advisable,  and  shall  be  printed  in  the  official 
catalogues  which  may  be  issued  by  each  component  institution  of  the  University. 

Procedures  for  Use  in  Case  of  Refusal  by  Graduate  Student 
Service  Appointees  Who  Are  Not  Subject  to  Code 
Section  4-3  to  Perform  Validly  Assigned  Duties 

The  following  statement  has  been  promulgated  by  the  Univer- 
sity Administration  and  is  quoted  for  the  information  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  University  Community. 

In  the  event  that  any  graduate  student  fails  or  refuses  to  carry  out  validly  assigned 
duties  with  the  intent  to  obstruct  or  disrupt  any  normal  operation  or  function  of  the 
University,  the  procedures  given  below  will  be  followed.  In  these  procedures  the  term 
"dean"  identifies  the  deans  of  professional  schools. 


I.  Administrative  Procedures 


1.  The  dean  or  department  chairman  in  whose  school  or  department  the  graduate 
student  is  appointed  will  immediately  inquire  into  the  alleged  conduct.  He  shall, 
in  writing,  notify  the  graduate  student  involved  that  he  is  beginning  an  inquiry 
into  the  alleged  conduct,  which  shall  be  briefly  described.  On  the  basis  of  his 
inquiry,  he  shall  make  a  concise  written  finding  of  fact  with  respect  to  whether  it 
appears  that  there  did  occur  a  failure  or  refusal  to  carry  out  validly  assigned 
duties  with  the  intent  to  obstruct  or  disrupt  any  normal  operation  or  function  of 
the  University.  He  shall  transmit  one  copy  of  the  finding  to  the  Chancellor  and 
one  to  the  graduate  student  involved. 


2.  If  the  inquiry  indicates  that  the  graduate  student  has  failed  or  refused  to  carry 
out  validly  assigned  duties  with  the  intent  to  obstruct  or  disrupt  any  normal 
operation  or  function  of  the  University,  then  the  dean  or  chairman  shall  suspend 
the  graduate  student  with  pay  from  all  duties  until  (a)  the  Chancellor  has  deter- 
mined that  no  charge  is  to  be  made  with  respect  thereto  or  (b)  a  final  decision 
with  respect  thereto  has  been  reached  following  a  hearing  before  the  body  to 
which  the  matter  is  referred  by  the  Chancellor. 


3.  If  the  Chancellor  decides  that  a  charge  is  to  be  made  with  respect  to  the  matter 
and  that  it  is  to  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  existing  University  judicial  body 
(rather  than  to  the  Hearing  Committee  referred  to  in  Code  Section  5-3),  it  shall 
be  handled  in  the  manner  set  forth  below. 


II.  Hearing  Procedures 


1.  The  dean  or  chairman  shall  convene  by  written  directive  the  Grievance  Com- 
mittee set  up  by  faculty  action  on  January  10,  1969  (see  Appendix  B  of  Faculty 
Legislation). 

2.  The  dean  or  chairman  shall,  in  writing,  notify  the  graduate  student  of  the  conven- 
ing of  the  hearing  committee  and  shall  provide  the  hearing  committee  with  a 
concise  written  summary  of  the  charges  of  violation  based  upon  the  findings  of 
the  inquiry. 
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3.  Upon  convening  of  the  hearing  committee  and  receipt  of  the  written  charges,  the 
chairman  of  the  hearing  committee  shall  forthwith  set  a  time  and  place  for  the 
hearing  by  written  notification  to  the  graduate  student  and  shall  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  conducting  the  hearing.  Unless  manifestly  impossible  for 
reasons  of  specific  unfairness  to  the  graduate  student  or  gross  inconvenience  to 
members  of  the  hearing  committee  or  to  necessary  witnesses,  the  hearing  shall  be 
set  to  commence  not  later  than  five  (5)  days  after  receipt  by  the  graduate 
student  of  the  written  notice  of  the  convening  of  the  hearing  committee.  Failure 
on  the  part  of  the  graduate  student  to  attend  the  hearing  without  adequate  cause 
shall  result  in  automatic  permanent  suspension  without  pay. 

4.  The  hearing  shall  be  conducted  on  the  written  charges  to  determine  their  truth  or 
falsity.  The  department  chairman  or  dean  who  initiated  the  proceedings  has  the 
responsibility  for  presenting  witnesses  or  documentary  evidence  to  establish  the 
charges.  The  graduate  student  shall  be  accorded  the  right  to  counsel  of  his  own 
choosing,  to  confront  and  cross-examine  the  witnesses  against  him,  and  to  ex- 
amine all  documents  and  demonstrative  evidence  against  him.  He  shall  have  the 
right  to  present  testimony  of  witnesses  and  other  evidence  in  his  own  behalf. 

5.  A  complete  transcript  of  the  proceedings  shall  be  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the 
University. 


6.  Promptly  upon  the  close  of  the  hearing,  the  hearing  committee  shall  render  its 
decision,  and  that  decision  shall  be  presented  in  writing  to  the  graduate  student 
and  his  department  chairman  or  dean. 


III.  Disciplinary  Action  and  Appeal  Procedure 


1.  If  the  decision  is  adverse  to  the  graduate  student,  the  department  chairman  or 
dean  who  initiated  the  proceedings  shall  determine  what  disciplinary  action  is  to 
be  taken. 


2.  An  appeal  may  be  taken  in  the  manner  described  in  paragraph  C  of  Appendix  B 
to  the  Faculty  Legislation  on  University  Government. 


Firearms  and  Other  Weapons 


The  possession  of  bowie  knives,  dirks,  daggers,  loaded  canes,  sword  canes,  machetes, 
pistols,  rifles,  repeating  rifles,  shotguns,  pump  guns,  or  other  firearms  or  explosive  upon 
any  University  campus  or  in  any  University  owned  or  operated  facility,  unless  explicitly 
permitted  by  the  appropriate  Chancellor  or  his  designated  representative  in  writing,  is 
forbidden.  Violation  of  this  prohibition  constitutes  grounds  for  suspension  from  the 
University. 


